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To JUBILEE’s IKON GUILD 


377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Please send me the following ikons (circle num- 


bers of those you want). 
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A FINE ARTS PROJECT SPONSORED BY JUBILEE 


e Jheor Cuil 


As its readers know, JUBILEE has been a consistent cham- 
pion of good contemporary religious art and has been 
strenuously opposed to the sentimental, degrading prod- 
ucts of our religious-goods assembly lines. But editorial 
support is not enough. We have frequently been asked by 
people who share our views where they can obtain good, 
permanent, original works of art for their homes and 
offices. The IKON GUILD is an answer to this question. 
JUBILEE has commissioned leading artists to execute orig- 
inal works of art on religious themes, each of which will 
be issued in limited editions of not more than 200 copies, 
in a full-color, silk-screen process printed on wood. They 
are being priced well within the means of the average per- 
son who wants a distinctive, imaginative religious picture, 
one that does not have to be accepted on faith alone. 
The first three ikons, by Donald and Elaine Bolognese, 
are pictured at left and below. (Other ikons will be issued 
by JUBILEE from time to time.) Whether you want one 
for your home, office or class-room, or as a superb gift at 
Christmas or at any other time, we suggest you order 
quickly. Simply fill out the form below (please enclose 
payment) and send it to JUBILEE today. 
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@ “Today,” Thomas Merton wrote in his Geth- 
semani journal for November 16, 1949, “on the 





eleventh anniversary of my Baptism, I began teach- 
ing theology . . . On Monday I began a series 
of orientation lectures for the novices.” Like all 
teachers, he soon found it was hard work. “Teach- 
ing wears me out,” he noted. Two years later, ap- 
pointed Master of the Scholastics, he discovered 
that if teaching was demanding, it also had its re- 
wards. In a later entry in his journal (since pub- 
lished as The Sign of Jonas) he wrote: “The 
young [monks], I admit, do not have half the prob- 
lems I used to have when I was a scholastic. .Their 
calmness will finally silence all that remains of my 
own turbulence. They come to me with intelligent 
questions, or sometimes with an even more intelli- 
gent absence of questions. They refresh me with 
their simplicity. Very spontaneously, they come to 
share my love of anything I may have discov- 
ey 

Some of Father Merton’s orientation lectures 
were concerned with the problems of aesthetics and 
especially of sacred art, a subject on which few 
Catholics receive any training at all. An excerpt 
from Father Merton’s outspoken notes begins on 
page 24 of this month’s JUBILEE. 
@ Every year, during the Chair of Unity Octave 
celebrated from January 18th to 25th, Catholics 
throughout the world pray for the return to Rome 
of all those who, in one or another heresy or 
schism, have abandoned the unity of the Church. 
Most American Catholics know at least something 
about the faith of their Protestant neighbors, whose 


But few know much about the Orthodox and other 
separated Christians of the East. 
There are roughly 1,000,000 of these Christians 


ancestors left the Church during the Reformation. * 


THE EDITORS’ PAGE 


in the U. S., most of them in Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and the states of the Eastern seaboard. Though 
they do not recognize the primacy of the Pope, 


many of them pray for him in their liturgies; they 
celebrate a recognizably Catholic liturgy and re- 
ceive the Sacraments from the hands of validly or- 
dained priests. And they share other things with us: 
the same four Gospels, which they also regard as 
divinely inspired; the same Epistles; the early 
Church councils, which established the bases of 
Christian doctrine and opposed the ancient heresies; 
and union on fundamental positions of thought and 
action. 

At the recent Unionistic Congress held at Lisle, 
Illinois, to invite non-Catholic Orientals to return 
(see pages 38 to 41), Dr. Elias Denissoff of Notre 
Dame University pointed out two conditions under 
which such a movement might be possible: 1) a 
realization by Latin-rite Catholics of the sanctity of 
the Orthodox Church and 2) the creation of con- 
fidence among the Orthodox that “our aim is not to 
latinize them but to preserve, for the sake of cath- 
olicity, the spiritual values they developed by their 
Christian life and thinking throughout the cen- 
turies.” 

“This confidence is not easy to attain,” he con- 
tinued, “because upon examining our conscience 
we find the following to have taken place: we have 
. . . tried to latinize the Eastern Church; we have 
at different moments of history tried to impose our 
theological conceptions upon them; we have tended 
to change small but substantial characteristics of 
the Orthodox liturgy.” 

Congresses like this one should go a long way 
toward destroying some of the mistrust created by 
these mistakes. St. Procopius Abbey hopes to hold 
a congress every other year to advance the work. 
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REPORT 
FROM 
BRAZIL 


. Rio de Janeiro 


For foreigners, Brazil is the land of cof- 
fee, samba and Mardi Gras. Very few realize 
that the country is going through an eco- 
nomic and social evolution whose extent and 
consequences nobody can foresee. 

Larger in area than the United States, 
this vast and varied nation seems more like 
a tropical continent than like one South 
American republic among many. Unlike any of 
their neighbors, Brazilians speak Portu- 
guese—along with their Catholicism, the 
major legacy left them by Brazil's first 
colonists. When the Portuguese landed in 
1500 the Indian natives were living in scat- 
tered, primitive tribes; the first con- 
tacts between white and red were sometimes 
friendly, sometimes hostile, but for the 
most part they occasioned considerably less 
bloodshed than did other European coloni- 
zation efforts of the time. 

On the whole the Portuguese were extraor- 
dinarily successful colonizers. It wastheir 
special talent to assimilate native cul- 
tures into their own Latin-Christian civi- 
lization. So, despite its racially-mixed 
population (which today stands at 58,000,- 
000—61% of them white, 11% Negro, the rest 
Indians, mixed bloods and Japanese), Brazil 
has never had a race problem. Slavery was 
peacefully abolished in 1889—the year the 
republic was established—but even the oc- 
casional revolts in slave days arose more 
from economic and cultural factors than 
from racial grievances. 

The Portuguese never restricted their 
culture and civilization to persons of Eu- 
ropean descent ; on the other hand, they did 
not force their ways on the Indians. The 
result has been that climate, customs and 


a mutual exchange with native traditions 
have greatly modified the European influ- 


ence. Today, with the great majority of 
Indians having withdrawn into the inte- 
rior and Negroes fast disappearing into 
the white race through intermarriage, Bra- 
zil is gradually becoming more and more 
white. On the streets one sees people of 
practically every gradation of color; they 
share the same neighborhoods, ride the same 
buses, send their children to the same 
schools. Though the dominant tradition is 
Still Portuguese, it is interesting to find 
in all the professions—including poli- 
tics—outstanding men with non-Portuguese 
names. Immigrants in Brazil quickly get ac- 
climated to their new country ; sometimes as 
early as the second generation they join 
the descendants of Portuguese, Indians and 
Negroes in working together to build up 
Brazil's own culture, a mixture of Euro- 
pean, African and tropical elements. 
Brazil is still primarily an agricul- 
tural country, but it stands on the thresh- 
old of anew industrial era. Today there are 
really two Brazils—the old and the new. 
Old Brazil is found in the rural areas of 
the northeast, in the Mato Grosso and along 
the coast, with the exception of the sea- 
ports. There, living standards are ex- 
tremely low: out of 20 million adults only 
one in three can afford to buy a pair of 
shoes, which cost a field-hand a month's 
wages. The majority of these rural people 
live in a chronic state of undernourish- 
ment and are plagued by intestinal para- 


‘sites and other diseases caused by inade- 


quate diet. By the hundreds of thousands 
they drift into the big cities seeking work 
and medical care; once there, they gravi- 
tate toward the favelas (slums). 

The new Brazil is to be found in the big 
cities—Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paolo, some 
towns in the province of Minas Gerais and the 
three states of the south. Here there are 
more jobs, better food and higher salaries; 
social and sanitary laws are enforced, and 
there is a much larger middle class. The 
new Brazil is orientated much more toward 
Western Europe and the United States than 
toward the colonial past, and its future is 
linked in an important degree with the ex- 
ploitation of the nation's vast and largely 
untapped natural resources: iron ore, water 
power, manganese, mica, etc. 

Despite such natural abundance, Brazil's 
industrial renaissance is hampered by in- 
adequate hydroelectric power, mountainous 
topography and lack of navigable rivers. 
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Foreign investments could overcome these © 


obstacles, but public opinion is divided 
about encouraging them. Some Brazilians 
see foreign capital as the only possibility 
for quick industrialization and the sal- 
vation of the nation's inflation-plagued 
economy. Others fear foreign domination. 
The incumbent president, Juscelino Kubi- 
tschek, a businessman, is very much in fa- 
vor of foreign investments and expects pri- 
vate capital to do most of the development 
jobe 

The Church, which came to Brazil with the 
first colonizers, is naturally one of the 
country's most important institutions. 
Nominally at least, almost all Brazilians, 
like most other Latin Americans, are Cath- 
olics. From colonial times onward the re- 
ligious question was central to the forma- 
tion of the new society; religion is still 
the fulcrum on which everything turns. 


There are today about 7,000 priests for 
the entire country. Among them are some 
who are not well qualified, either because 
they were too young when they entered the 
seminary or because, as sons of poor fami- 
lies, they chose the priesthood as their 
only avenue toward an adequate livelihood 
and social prestige. On the other hand, 
there are rural priests who go hungry be- 
cause their only support comes from the 
offerings of poor parishioners for spe- 


cial Masses, weddings and baptisms. In the 


cities Masses are well attended, but it 
seems to aforeigner that few of the faithful 
really participate intelligently. Often 
enough, atired priest stands infront of the 
altar and reads Mass so quickly that it is 
over in a few minutes. All churches are 
closed at noone 

There are not nearly enough schools in 
Brazil: more than half the people are still 
illiterate. Out in the poor parts of the 
country there are practically no schools 
at all. There are some Catholic private 
schools, like the girls' academies in Rio, 
run by nuns, but these have separate build- 
ings for poor and rich children. If there 
are no racial barriers in Brazil, social 
and economic discrimination of this kind 
is by no means rare. 

Most Brazilians, particularly the peo- 
ple of the favelas, know little or nothing 
about their religion. They have been bap- 
tized as Catholics, and that is all. They 
live completely pagan lives: since most 
are of African, African-Indian or African- 
white lineage, they celebrate the macumba, 
a fetish ceremony in which African tribal 
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rites are mingled with devotion to the 
Christian saints. Sometimes macumba even 
goes as far as human sacrifice. Yet at the 
Same time these people attend Mass regu- 
larly (often wearing necklaces of amulets 
and charms) and even receive Communion. 
Knowing no better, they see nothing ex- 
traordinary in that. For most, this mix- 
ture of piety and superstition is fanat- 
ically strong. In the favelas most couples 
who live together are not married; they are 
ignorant even of the Ten Commandments. 


Nevertheless, there is in Brazil today 
a very strong Catholic renewal. In Rio de 
Janeiro an auxiliary bishop, Dom Helder 
Camara, is devoting his life to social re- 
form and bringing the Gospel to the favelas. 
"If these people are evangelized," he says, 
"they will become in time the best Catho- 
lics in Brazil, and they will bring genu- 
ine Catholicism to the lukewarm middle 
cetass. 


Atop a little hill overlooking Rio's har- 
bor stands the beautiful Benedictine mon- 
astery of Sao Bento, built in the Baroque 
style three centuries ago. Here, about 12 
years ago, Don Martin Mischler, 0.S.B., a 
tall, lean German theology professor, was 
giving lectures to a group of young intel- 
lectuals, most of them already established 
in their professions. Don Martin had such an 
enormous influence that about twelve of his 
students suddenly decided to give up every=- 
thing and become monks. Two joined the Domin- 
icans ; the others entered this Benedictine 
monastery. Some time later they elected 
Don Martin abbot; they now form an excel- 
lent community admirably combining the ac- 
tive with the contemplative life and spear- 
heading a liturgical renaissance through- 
out Brazil. 

Among these Benedictines is one called 
Don Marcos, who is the center and soul of 
a group of converted—or, rather, recon- 
verted—intellectuals. He is closely in 
touch with Dom Vittal, a Catholic adult- 
education center named after an able and 
well known bishop of the 19th century. This 
center publishes Brazil's best Catholic 
magazine—A Ordem—a liberal monthly which 
resembles The Commonweal. These monks and 
the lay people around them have, it seems, 
only one motive in their lives: real char- 
ity and love for their neighbor. Being with 
them, one realizes that Catholicism means 
the presence of Christ mystically incorpo- 
rated into the body of the faithful. It is 
thus that the Church penetrates every cor- 
ner of life.—Gladys Weigner 
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FOR CHRISTMAS reading and Christmas 
giving. A new book from The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art...a limited edition—available 
only at the Museum or by mail order. 


THE STORY OF 
THE THREE KINGS 


for all those, who having read many times what 
the Magi did at the birth of Christ, would like 
to know what these three Kings did afterward 
—a Christmas legend for all ages. 








The fabulous travels of the three Kings, Mel- 
chior, Balthasar and Jaspar, who followed the 
star to Bethlehem. Originally written by John 
of Hildesheim about the year 1370—now retold 
by Margaret Freeman, Curator of The Cloisters, 
in a close paraphrase of the wonder-filled lan- 
guage of the Middle Ages. A joyous and magical 
Christmas story. 

88 pages printed on specially made paper. 
Illustrated with 45 facsimile fifteenth century 
woodcuts. Board covers. Price $3.75. 











THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
Fifth Avenue at 82nd St., New York 28, N.Y. 
Enclosed is my check in the amount of $..... 
for .... copies of: The Story of The Three 
Kings at $3.75 a copy, postpaid. 
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ADDRESS 
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LETTERS TO 


THE ART CONTROVERSY, ILLUSTRATED 


Just couldn’t resist the challenge in your 
editorial in the July/August edition to sub- 
mit to you the kind of art I’d like to see 
in JUBILEE. 

All the enclosed tear sheets are the work 
of Father Patrick O’Donnell, the editor of 
the quarterly published by the Glenmary 
Missioners. 

I don’t pretend to know anything about 
art. But here is an American artist por- 
traying sacred subjects and American life 
with a sincerity and a stark realism that 
make me feel that America has something 
virile and permanent to contribute both to 
liturgical and profane art. 

JonneE KEI 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


. .. There is a definite need for high-qual- 
ity Christian art, but why does it have to 
be offensive or shocking in order to be con- 
sidered good enough for JUBILEE? We all 
agree that the pictures of Our Lord in 
which He looks more like a bearded lady 
than a real Man would never be missed! 
But why do we have to substitute them 
with ghastly caricatures? .. . 

I am enclosing illustrations from the 
Maryknoll magazine, two of which repre- 
sent a masculine, noble Christ which is 
pleasant to look upon and ought to appeal 
to everybody. Why couldn’t you use art 
of this type in JUBILEE? ... 

I feel that JUBILEE is too fine a magazine 
—in a class by itself—to be ruined by 
overzealous attempts at boldness in re- 
ligious art. Maybe you are a few hundred 
years ahead of your time, but I doubt it. 
I don’t think people will ever get used to 
such radical changes in their ideas of what 
is beautiful to look at, especially in sacred 
subject matter. . 

Auprey J. Ha.sic 
Floral Park, N.Y. 


. . . Who can meditate and pray or “talk” 
to a Christ or a Blessed Mother who looks 
like a Frankenstein, or some weird, gro- 
tesque monster? 

How can children be moved to picture 
a gentle and loving Christ when He looks 
like the monsters you’ve been giving us in 
JUBILEE? 

I like the covers and paintings produced 
by Extension magazine. I have reprints in 
large size and holy card size in my home. 

The favorites in our house are the Smil- 
ing Christ, St. Joseph and Our Lord of 
the Sea. (I was in the Navy in WW II.) 

. - « The enclosed reprints were given 
to me by a friend who works at Extension, 


BROTHER OF 
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when I mentioned my reason for wanting 
them. 

I understand these paintings were made 
by contemporary artists and that most of 
the artists are non-Catholics. But be that 
as it may, this is the type of art I would 
like to see in JUBILEE... . 

Joe EIcHBercer 
Chicago, Ill. 


@ Below are samples of the kinds of art 
preferred by readers Klei, Halbig and 
Eichberger. The drawings are from 
GLENMARY’S CHALLENGE, THE FIELD AFAR 
and EXTENSION.—Eb. 


I can’t resist writing you a word or two (as 
you request) about the art which JUBILEE 
uses. While most of it is not exactly to 
my taste, I must admit that it is a vast 
relief from the Catholic “art” which 
decorates most Catholic periodicals and 
churches—or did, until a short time ago. 
An improvement seems to be setting in, 
but it will probably be a long time until 
it really takes hold. Meanwhile if you could 
let us have a little less of the “scratchy- 
pen” type of drawing, and more of the 
severely-simple but (to me) pleasing, along 
the lines of Father Catich and Ade de 
Bethune, it would advance the cause. ... 
J. A. Hess 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 


. . » Whatever you do, do not discontinue 
your art policy. Give us more of Khoury; 
give us more of Bolognese; give us more 
of your “outrageous diabolical lions.” Go 
back and give us examples of traditional 
Christian art, that is, the true tradition of 
Christian art (it began in the first century, 
not the seventeenth), and show us exam- 
ples of artists today continuing the tradi- 
tion in modern techniques. Please do not 
let adverse criticism prevent you from do- 
ing this tremendously valuable work. 
Keep up your good work. I consider your 


‘ magazine one of the finest (if not the 


finest) in its field. JUBILEE, to my mind, 

gives fine indication of the coming-of-age 

of the Church in the United States. 
JoserH Bourceots 
North American College 
Vatican City 


Evidently protest does achieve results; or 
was it an accident that the very fine 
October issue of JUBILEE is devoid of ultra- 
modern art? 

The cover is strikingly lovely. A mag 
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R “1F YOU ARE THINKING OF BUYING A BIBLE ... THIS IS THE ONE TO BUY”— 


nting 


zr THE HOLY BIBLE 


yould 


RCER Translated by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


a IN ONE VOLUME 


from 
‘FAR | The comment above is from a review in The Pilot by Father Eamonn O’Doherty, Professor of - 
Sacred Scripture at St. Columban’s Seminary. Other comments follow: 


» (as 


LEE “The publication of the Knox translation in one volume might be called the 
a Biblical event of the month. . . . His style and clarity are unsurpassed .. . 
hich the punster was quite right in stating: ‘Knox illuminatio mea.’ ““—Rev. Godfrey 
and Diekmann, O.S.B. in Worship. 

ago. 

die “Of all modern translations this is the one that has most direct appeal, espe- 
ould cially to the sensitive and discriminating reader.’"—Professor Robert C. Dentan 
_ in The New York Times Book Review. 

l 

“- “An excellent piece of book-making, handsome, well printed, easily handled.” 


—Msgr. John S. Kennedy. in Our Sunday Visitor. 
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uc Family: Dark red cloth, red edges, silk marker, with eight pages added 
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tra- 


nag New Gift Editions: 


Black leather binding, gold stamping, gold edges, silk marker, boxed $15.00 
Morocco binding, otherwise as above........................-. 25.00 


eee et eo eee eee 8.50 


See them at your bookstore 


shall be glad to send you a leaflet showing an exact reproduction of two pages. To get it, just send a card 


1 If you live far from bookstores, and would like to see a sample of the size and clearness of the print, we 
to Juliet MacGill at— 
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A treasury of information 
about the Blessed Virgin 


With more than 600 entries, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, this book provides an invaluable source 
of ready information on all of the many aspects 
of the life, significance and veneration of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. In non-technical language 
the author treats the theology, doctrine, history, 
liturgy, as well as the prayers and devotions, 
feasts and shrines which pertain to Mary. No 
other book about the Virgin covers so much § 
in such a concise, lucid and informative manner. 





Compiled by DONALD ATTWATER. 3% 
$6.50 at your booksellers. P, J. KENEDY & SONS, N.Y. 8 “4amy 
SS ciara 


MURRAY McCANCE 


SACRED VESTMENTS 
in the Classical Conical Tradition 








54 Hiawatha Street ~seasttl 
St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada CHRISTMAS CRIB FIGURES 


FOR THE HOME 


White Ceramic, Kneeling 4”, 
Standing 5%” 


SAIN 4 MAR Y ’ S $ 6.50—5 Figures Illustrated 
$18.00—14 Figures includes Camel 


Postpaid in U.S. 














COLLEGE K. Daly, R.F.D. 3, Great Barrington, Mass. 








: CONTINUED .. . 
Box J. Notre Dame, Indiana OUR RECOGNIZED QUALITY 


A Liberal Arts College for CHRIST-MAS CARDS 


Women Conducted by the from a _—- 


Sisters of the Holy Cross tiny, too 
Send check for our samples 


VISTA GROUP 


Degrees: B.A., aS. B.M.., B.F.A. | 12 Cards and Envelopes.............. $1.00 
PANORAMA GROUP 

The School of Sacred Theology seas Niidideg dines or am ide 

for Sisters and Laywomen 7244 REMMET AVE. CANOGA PARK, CALIF. 





Degrees: Ph.L., M.A. in Religion | Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Saint Mary’s is two miles north of Four-year liberal arts. Pre-professional training 
7 for medicine, law, social service. Elementary and 

South Bend and one mile west of the secondary teacher education; art, music, home eco- 
campus in foothills of Allegheny Mes, east of Pitts: 

; . campus in $8 0 legheny 8. eas ° 
University of Notre Dame. burgh. All sports. Regional, national accreditation. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST. WRITE BOX B. 


The CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
4th & Michigan Ave., N. E., Washington 17, D. C. 

National Pontifical University—-OPEN TO MEN AND WOMEN 
Undergraduate programs in arts and sci- Graduate programs in arts and sciences, 
ences, engineering and architecture, law social sciences, engineering, social work, 
and nursing. Pre-medical, pre-dental, pre-law nursing and ecclesiastical studies. 
and pre-engineering programs available. Air Force ROTC 


For information address The Registrar, Dept. J. 














can be “lively,” “fresh,” etc. and _ stil] 
sensible! 
Irma L. Suess 
Buffalo, New York 


@ JUBILEE’s editors have not given up 
“modern” art. They were merely getting 
ready for the protests on Father Mer. 
ton’s NOTES ON SACRED ART in this issue. 
—Eb. 


ART & ARCHITECTURE 


Anton Henze has done an excellent article 
on Art and Architecture [JUBILEE, Septem. 
ber, 1956]. It is my hope that he and 
others like him can exert a greater in- 
fluence over the artistic tastes of those 


priests, bishops and laymen most concerned | 
with the design and decoration of parish | 


buildings. 

One of the problems which seemingly 
does not receive very much attention is the 
redecoration of older churches—churches 
25, 50 or 75 years old. As in 90% of the 
parish structures of these eras, they are a 
conglomeration of bad architecture and 
very, very bad art in the form of statues, 
paintings, etc. When one of these buildings 
needs to be cleaned and repainted the 
pastor is left pretty much to his own ideas 
of what to do and frequently he turns the 
whole job over to a house painter who 
perhaps may live in the parish and need 
the work. The only qualification that 
painter has is his ability to swing a paint 
brush. If the pastor is influenced by adver- 
tising in the trade magazines he receives 
he may call in one of the Chicago or New 
York “ecclesiastical art studios” who will 
tramp in with their bad stencils and stereo- 
typed art work. In many cases it is better 
to let the dirt and grime of years remain— 
it is not so likely to distract. 

If one searches diligently one can occa- 
sionally find a church which has been skill- 
fully redecorated to minimize the poor taste 
of its builder. An excellent example of that 
type of work is Msgr. Martin B. Hellrie- 
gel’s Holy Cross Church in St. Louis, Mo. 
Here is a church which reflected the worst 
in German ecclesiastical taste just before 
the turn of the century. Everything from 
the high altar down to the entrances was 
bad, everything was out of proportion. The 
inspired architect, Carl Wise, applied a 
fresh approach to an old and tired style. 
He kept in mind the liturgical needs of 
the parish, this parish where the congrega- 
tion and priest are as one and the liturgy 
is never forgotten. Several years have 
passed since Architect Wise finished his 
work at Holy Cross and one can hardly 
remember the days when it reflected such 
bad taste. 

Many old churches can be saved as this 
one was—not just repainted. May I suggest 
that the editors of suBILEE do a series of 
before and after pictures of redecorated 
churches such as Holy Cross? Such an ar- 
ticle may help pastors who are uncer- 
tain about redecoration of their present 
churches. If nothing else, it may encourage 
them to at least consult a qualified archi- 
tect before letting the painters erect their 
scaffolds. 

James K. STAUFFER 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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@ One of the most significant steps toward 
a rapprochement between religion and psy- 
chiatry in America is the Institute for Men- 
tal Health, sponsored for the last three 
years by St. John’s University at College- 
ville, Minnesota, under the directorship of 
Father Alexius T. Portz, O.S.B., and sup- 
ported by the Hamm Foundation of St. 
Paul. Here each year, in a series of three 


PSYCHOSIS & NEUROSIS 


St. John’s Mental Health Institute examines the problems of mental illness 


one-week workshops, practicing psychia- 
trists lecture to and participate in seminars 
with clergymen of all faiths to increase the 
latter’s effectiveness in helping mentally ill 
parishioners and to show how pastor and 
doctor can cooperate with one another in 
mutual confidence. Here JUBILEE presents 
excerpts from four of this year’s confer- 
ences.—ED. 





Who are the mentally sick? How 
do you and I differ from them? How 
are we like them? 

I would like to begin with a brief 
resume of what I regard as the limita- 
tions of psychiatry. Its basic princi- 
ples as we know them today are not 
more than sixty years old. It is the 
youngest of all the medical special- 
ties. In a population of well over 160,- 
000,000 we have no more than about 

_ 9,000 qualified members of the Amer- 
ican Psychiatric Association. 

I would like to emphasize that no 
psychiatrist would ever say he cured 
anyone of an illness. He may have 
succeeded in alleviating the patient’s 
troublesome symptoms and thereby 
made it possible for him to become 
happier, more effective, more capable 
of getting along with his fellow man. 
But in five, ten, fifteen years, under 
the pressure of tremendous and over- 
whelming stress, all of his illness, or 
some of it, might recur. He might 
again feel the need of consulting a 
psychiatrist. And so like other physi- 
cians we do not say that we under- 


Who are the mentally ill? 


BY DR. LEO H. BARTEMEIER, Medical Director of The Seton 
Psychiatric Institute in Baltimore, Clinical 

Professor of Psychiatry at the Georgetown University 
Medical Center, and Chairman of the 

American Medical Association’s Council on Mental Health 


stand everything about the mind, 
about human relations, about mental 
illness. 

At best we can say that we are 
more or less mentally healthy. This 
varies with the temperature of our 
body, our pulse, the functioning of 
our kidneys, the functioning of our 
brain—the seat of our psychic life. 
But we know much more than we for- 
merly did about the prevention of 
mental illness. We cannot tell parents 
with certainty how to raise their chil- 
dren so as to be sure they will not 
become mentally ill. Yet we know that 
prevention is undoubtedly the most 
important aspect of all of our work, 
and we know now that prevention be- 
gins with the unspoken attitude of 
the mother toward the new-born child. 
We know that what happens in the 
first month, the first year of life de- 
termines to a considerable extent 
what will happen later on. Every 
psychiatrist and every psychoanalyst 
comes across the sad fact that certain 
experiences undergone so early in 
life that they are beyond recall are 


intimately related to a patient’s pres- 
ent mental disorder. We can recall 
with clarity and certainty very, very 
little—perhaps only a fragment here 
and there—of all the millions of ex- 
periences we underwent from birth to 
the age of five. 

We teach psychiatry in our medi- 
cal schools not for the purpose of 
making our students into psychia- 
trists, but only so that they will have 
an understanding of the importance 
of the so-called nervous, functional, 
psychological aspects of illness. For 
when you and I develop a headache, 
we do not function as well as we do 
without that headache. 

If you break your leg and are taken 
to the hospital, and the surgeon 
brings the fragments into alignment 
and puts your leg into a cast, are you 
also emotionally ill? You certainly 
are, in a sense. Great psychological 
changes take place. What you are 
thinking about most of all is the fact 
that you broke your leg. Maybe you 
are terribly angry with yourself, that 
you were so careless as to allow this 
to happen. Surely you didn’t intend 
it. You worry about many things: 
Will there be a shortening? Will that 
leg be as good as it was before I 
broke it? How long am I going to 
have to lie in this hospital? Do I 
have enough money in the bank to 
support my wife and children until 
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I get out? Can I pay this hospital 
bill of $19 or $20 a day? Can I pay 
this surgeon who is taking care of 
me? What’s the boss going to say? 
Your wife tells a friend, “You know, 
John seems to have his mind on noth- 
ing else but that leg.” This is the con- 
cern of teachers in medical schools, 
that doctors who graduate shall be 
able to see the patient as a member 
of a family, as a person in his com- 
munity, as a part of the company that 
employs him, as a product of his cul- 
ture, and to realize that these factors 
may affect the abdominal pain, the 
backache or whatever it is that he 
seeks treatment for. The greatest phy- 
sicians in the world have said that 
some 70% of all the patients who 
consult them do so because of physi- 
cal illnesses which are psychological- 
ly determined. Think of migraine, 
stomach ulcers, colitis, asthma. 

We psychiatrists are encouraged by 
the interest and support we are re- 
ceiving from people across the nation 
in our serious effort to attack this 
Number One public health problem. 
And it is a public health problem. Con-* 
sider for a moment what you'd do if 
you discovered someone who was a 
typhoid fever carrier, or who had 
typhoid fever. You’d say, “Stay right 
there.” And you’d phone your public 
health doctor, because you know that 
that one person might infect the en- 
tire community, that you’d have a 
vast amount of typhoid fever on your 
hands, and that some people would 
die. Now—one homosexual man in 
a community can infect, as it were, 
can seduce and does seduce, perhaps 
dozens of youngsters. And once boys 
have had such an experience, you 
will find that quite a large percentage 
of them will subsequently follow the 
pattern of homosexuality, and in 
turn infect others. Take the victim 
of addiction to narcotics. He has a 
terrible craving for drugs, and can’t 
find the $40 a day he needs to keep 
himself supplied. He just doesn’t have 
the money and he can’t borrow it, so 
he steals it. But more likely, he goes 
into business himself and becomes 
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what you and I know as a “pusher.” 
And we know that many a youngster 
has thereby been set off on a life of 
addiction. These are just two of 
many different examples of how one 
person’s mental illness can be the 
source of infection for others. 

Think of a father who is so like a 
child himself that he cannot shoulder 
the responsibility of being a father to 
his own son—a father who really con- 
sciously regards his boy as a rival for 
the affections of the boy’s mother, his 
own wife. This is a situation which in 
reality is going on every day in many, 
many families in this community. 
You can’t blame the father any more 
than you can blame the homosexual 
or the narcotic addict, because by 
character the man is unsuited to be 
a father, and doesn’t realize it. He is 
handicapped. His emotional develop- 
ment was arrested somewhere along 
the line. Since he cannot be a father 
to his own boy and give him the ex- 
ample every boy needs from his father 
—the only person who can make it 
possible for the boy to be masculine 
—the boy is then naturally closer to 
his mother; he may, as a result, grow 
up to be too much like her in tempera- 
ment and disposition, instead of be- 
ing strong and masculine as his father 
should have been. 

And what about the fact that one 
out of every four marriages termi- 
nates in divorce? Doesn’t this at least 
indicate social maladjustment? What 
about the widespread problems of ju- 
venile delinquency, adult crime and 
that very costly national problem, ab- 
senteeism, which drains organized in- 
dustry in the United States today of 
literally millions of dollars? Absen- 
teeism has been studied very careful- 
ly, not only in this country but in 
Great Britain, and it has been found 
that a very high percentage of the 
total work-days missed is due to 
emotional problems. 

So we know that there are many 
kinds of mental illness, many differ- 
ent gradations in the extent to which 
people’s illness incapacitates them in 
their relations with themselves and 





with others, and interferes with their 
effective functioning. 

Now what is called mental illness 
may in a sense be regarded as an in- 
tensification, an exaggeration of what 
you and I experience every day in our 
lives. So please, from here on, try to 
remember that you and I and the 
mentally sick have a lot in common. 

A family tells you, for example, 
that the father sits and stares into 
space, that he does not seem to hear 
when they speak to him. Have not 
you and I stared into space at times? 
Is it not true that our minds have 
been preoccupied with other prob- 
lems millions of miles away? 

Or a relative tells you he believes 
people are talking about him when 
he walks down the street. He thinks 
someone is trying to harm him, and 
he is convinced people are talking 
about him and are saying bad things 
about him. Everyone of us has 
dreams at times when we suspend our 
conscious life, put aside the troubles 
of the day. In our sleep, with no in- 
tention on our part, we dream. And 
in the dream we see a group of three 
people talking together and we have 
a very strong conviction they are talk- 
ing about us. Or in a dream some- 
body is chasing us, somebody is going 
to kill us, somebody is going to poi- 
son our food. In the dream we are 
running, fighting for our lives. Or we 
are seeing a whole city swept away 
by flood, and we try to save people 
and of course we can’t. But we be- 
lieve everything that happens to us 
in the dream as surely as the mentally 
ill person believes in his waking 
hours that people are really talking 
about him. So we must admit, in all 
honesty and sincerity, that every time 
we dream we are insane; that the 
dream is like a brief insanity, a 
transitory psychosis, and that it is 
only when we awaken that we realize 
and can say with satisfaction, “Well, 
thank God, it was only a dream.” 

But haven’t you also had the ex- 
perience some time of wondering, 
“Did I dream that? Or did it really 
happen?” When patients recover from 
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serious mental disorder in the hospi- 
tal, and regain their faculties and feel 
fine and come home, we ask: “Well, 
Joe, what was it like? Tell me about 
your sickness.” “Doctor,” he says, 
“T'll tell you. I don’t-remember very 
much about it. I only remember parts 
of this or that. But,” he says, “I have 
a feeling that I have awakened from 
a terrible dream. It’s been just like a 
' nightmare.” We differ from the in- 
sane—I use that word so that there 
can be no mistake about what I mean 
—only quantitatively. We are not 
different kinds of people. It isn’t a 
. difference in quality—it’s only that 
our mental lives are quantitatively 
different. Many of us pass through 
periods of depression, and days on 
which we say to ourselves: “I was in 
a kind of funk today.” Or times when 
we say: “Somehow or other I woke 
up this morning and I felt sort of 
confused, and that dominated my 
work all day and I had to struggle 
very hard with myself today.” But 
the confusion we felt was only the 
continuation into real life of what 
had happened in our sleep, when we 
had no control over ourselves. And 
so our night-time life and our day- 





When a truck starts to bear down 
on us in the middle of the road, we 
have a sudden fright, a panic. When 
we have gone out for a swim and 
find we are getting tired and are in 
deep water, we become frightened. 
Now the fear is, first of all, an emo- 
tional experience, something which 
is extremely unpleasant. But in ad- 
dition there are various physical 
changes: our muscles get tense and 
tight, sometimes to the point of 
causing us to shake and quiver; our 
pupils dilate; our skin blanches; our 
liver puts out special chemical sub- 
stances so the blood can clot more 
rapidly; our spleen puts out extra 
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time life are not separate from each 
other but continue, as all psychic life 
continues, without interruption. 

We should keep these humbling 
facts in mind when someone comes 
to us and says, “I want to talk to you 
about myself and my husband,” or, 
“IT want to talk to you about myself 
and my children.” For we are dedi- 
cated to serve and to help, not to 
harm. It is a commonplace, in study- 
ing the work of psychiatrists and of 
clergymen to help the mentally sick, 
to discover that with the best of in- 
tentions they have only made matters 
worse. One of you came to me this 
morning and said, “I would like your 
candid opinion. Do we members of 
the clergy, when consulted by one of 
our parishioners, tend-to moralize too 
much?” And I said, “You do. Re- 
member always the thing which is of 
greatest importance to the one who is 
troubled; that and nothing else must 
at the moment be of greatest impor- 
tance to us.” For the sake of all that 
is decent, all that is civilized, all that 
is human within you, remember: 
There, but for the grace of God, go 
I. And try to listen; and try to have 
respect. 


How we defend ourselves 
against anxiety 


BY DR. M. M. FROHLICH, Professor of Psychiatry and 
Director of the Veterans’ Readjustment Center at the 
University of Michigan 


red blood cells so we can carry more 
oxygen. Our lungs work more rapidly 
—we breathe faster. Our heart 
pounds and puts out more blood. Our 
body becomes alert, restless, watch- 
ful—all set to fight, or to flee from 
the danger. Now, if there is some 
real, external danger, we speak of it 
as fear. But sometimes the danger is 
not real and external but comes from 
within; it’s not rational, reasoned 
fear. Then we call it anxiety. 

We experience anxiety when we 
must face a situation which in reality 
is not very dangerous—fear before 
an examination or before we expect 
some guests to arrive. Much of this 


fear is motivated by something in- 
side us which is only associated with 
the external situation. We are con- 
cerned—without being aware of it— 
that we may lose affection, respect, 
position, that we may somehow be 
punished. All anxiety is the result 
of unrealistic thinking and is some- 
how related to or based on or de- 
rived from the original fears we had 
in childhood, the fear we might 
have had when hunger and the ten- 
sion resulting from it, for example, 
kept on increasing without relief and 
threatened to overwhelm us com- 
pletely. Most commonly the danger 
we imagined was that somehow we 
‘would lose the love and protection 
of our parents and become helpless 
again. And throughout our lives, in 
one way or another, this continues 
to be threatening to us. 

Anxieties are not always associ- 
ated with a specific situation. We 
often experience them without having 
the slightest notion what it is that 
makes us feel apprehensive and un- 
comfortable. And as a matter of fact, 
‘the less we know about the cause 
of the danger, the more unpleasant 
the anxiety is likely to be. We don’t 
know what to defend ourselves 
against. We can’t take any action. 
For taking action of any sort dimin- 
ishes anxiety. In the first World War 
it was said that the period of greatest 
anxiousness existed just before go- 
ing over the top. Storming the op- 
posing trenches, going over the top 
and running toward the enemy, was 
actually the most dangerous time, but 
the mere action diminished the 
anxiousness and the existing anxiety. 

Now anxiety can be more or less 
steady and cumulative, or it may 
occur in attacks. What causes it? 
Fears from the inside, from within 
ourselves. In our society these im- 
pulses — associated with anger, de- 
pendent demands and _ prohibited 
childhood pleasures—are most com- 
monly sources of anxiety at a later 
period in life. Those things which at 
one time we wished for and which 
later became prohibited or dangerous 
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we pushed out of our consciousness. 
We prevented ourselves not only from 
acting on them, but even from think- 
ing about them. They became uncon- 
scious. We tend to do this not only 
with the thing itself, but with any- 
thing that is likely to remind us of it. 
Technically, this is called “repres- 
sion.” 

Now when we have pushed these 
drives out of our awareness we gen- 
erally have control over them, and 
we don’t experience any anxiety. 
When is anxiety likely to become 
manifest? In general, any time 
something happens that is likely to 
increase the intensity of the striving 
or the impulse. Somebody who is 
fearful of any manifestation of com- 
petitiveness or anger, for instance, is 
likely to become anxious when he 
gets into an argument with his boss, 
or sometimes even when he just has 
to meet the boss. In this situation he 
is tempted to let go of his anger. 
He may not be aware of it; the only 
thing he may be aware of is that 
he becomes anxious on these occa- 
sions. Any temptation, or any situ- 
ation which tends to remind us or 
stimulate us toward some strong im- 
pulse we have bottled up, is likely to 
produce some anxiousness. 

Another thing that is likely to in- 
crease our anxiousness is any weak- 
ening of our controls, even if the im- 
pulses remain the same. When we are 
very sleepy just before going to bed, 
and sometimes during the night, we 
experience episodes of anxiety, of 
panic, or we have nightmares. 

But repression doesn’t always suc- 
ceed. We develop other means of al- 
leviating the inner struggle between, 
on the one hand, the impulses trying 
to come to the surface and, on the 
other hand, our internal controlling, 
repressing forces. When the struggle 
becomes too severe, when we cannot 
completely avoid anxiety, we use 
other mental tricks. We call these 
mental mechanisms, and there are a 
variety of them. We might possibly 
speak of some. 


> Projection: Instead of being aware 
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that some impulse or derivative of an 
impulse is our own, we ascribe it to 
some agency outside ourselves. In- 
stead of owning up to some fault 
that is unpleasant and might lose us 
love, we ascribe it to somebody else. 
We flunk an exam because the 
teacher wasn’t fair, the exam was not 
intelligible, a roommate made too 
much noise, or somebody swiped our 
book. We call this “projection.” We 
project, as on a screen, our own feel- 
ings and attitudes. (In an extreme 
form, when it is persistent and when 
a person really believes it, this be- 
comes delusion. If it takes the form 
of sensory perceptions that appear 
to come from the outside—when you 
see something. hear something—these 
are hallucinations.) 

>» Denial: Sometimes we make our- 
selves unaware, either of our inner 
feelings or of some actual external 
situation. It stares us in the face; it 
is certainly there, but we are blind 
to it. We don’t see it, we don’t hear 
it, we don’t know about it. We deny 
its existence. This is called “denial.” 
In an extreme form we can deny al- 
most all reality around us and be- 
come pretty much dissociated—iso- 
lated. We isolate ourselves. We don’t 
acknowledge any impulses from the 
outside. ‘ 
>» Reaction formation: Sometimes 
when we have an impulse or feeling 
against which we have to guard our- 
selves we do so excessively, and go 
in the opposite direction. When we 
are anywhere near a cliff, for ex- 
ample, and we are afraid we will fall 
off, we lean backward. We tend to go 
to the other extreme—to the oppo- 
site of the feeling or impulse or sit- 
uation which is dangerous to us. We 
call this a “reaction formation.” The 
mother who loves her baby so much 
that she doesn’t let the baby do any- 
thing, who follows the book to the 
letter, who is always protesting her 
love for the baby, is likely to be a 
person who disguises by this reaction 
formation whatever hostility and 
anger she bears toward the child. 
The person who has to keep herself 


extremely clean, very punctual, very 
neat, is also using the mechanism of 
reaction formation to avoid the dan- 
gers she felt during toilet training, 
when it was a problem for her to keep 
herself clean. 

> Isolation: We separate the feeling 
from the thought, sometimes the feel- 
ing or the thought from an action. 
We do the thing, or we think the 
thought, but it is without feeling and 
that makes it less dangerous. This 
again is a compromise—a partial ex- 
pression of the thwarted, frustrated 
impulse or need. But it is less danger- 
ous than if it were fully felt, fully ex- 
perienced. For instance, in severe ob- 
sessive compulsive neurosis, some- 
times you will hear instances of 
scrupulosity: “Certain thoughts come 
to my mind. Awful thoughts, sexual 
or aggressive. I don’t have any feel- 
ing. Just a word comes to my mind.” 
The word or the action is separated 
from the associated feeling. The im- 
pulse as well as the defensive ma- 
neuver is unconscious and the com- 
promises that a person tries to 
achieve are without any conscious 
awareness or conscious control. 

>» Undoing: We do something and 
then promptly take it back. Recently 
after he left my office a patient went 
along the street looking for nails. He 
told me about it during his next visit. 
He had been very much afraid that as 
I drove out I would run over a nail 
and have a blowout and be killed. 
Well, the thought that I would be 
killed was his thought, wasn’t it? It 
was against this thought that he was 
protecting me. He was undoing, so to 
speak, the thought he had had—un- 
doing my killing which he had fan- 
tasied. 

» Displacement: Another mechanism 
for diminishing or avoiding anxiety 
is “displacement.” The boss bawls us 
out, and we are very angry but can’t 
do a thing about it. When we get 
home, on the way in we kick the dog; 
inside we get angry, smack the chil- 
dren and bawl out our wife. The an- 
ger is intended for the boss, but it 
is displaced to some other subject. 
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At least in transitory form, our 
fears of the dark, of heights, of the 
open spaces are normal in childhood. 
When they become yery severe later 
on, they pass through the mechanism 
of displacement: open spaces are as- 
sociated with something else which is 
again perhaps associated with an- 
other thing which is really the dan- 
ger we fear and are trying to avoid. 

But being afraid of open spaces 
or some other specific thing is some- 
thing that we can guard ourselves 
against quite easily. We displace all 
the dangers of the open spaces sim- 
ply by staying indoors, and we feel 
comfortable. 
> Rationalization: Another mecha- 
nism almost universally used is that 
of giving ourselves good reasons for 
bad things. The real reason why a 
man is late for an appointment may 
be that he doesn’t really want to keep 
it. But he can’t acknowledge that fact. 
So he manages to get himself hung 
up on the telephone. 

A high school boy has to study for 
an exam. Just before he sits down 
he remembers that his friend really 
has some very good notes that he 
ought to have. Instead of going on 
with his studies, he goes over to his 
friend’s house to get the notes. The 
friend happens to be a very nice look- 
ing girl, so he has two reasons for 
going there: to avoid studying and 
to be with the girl. But the reason he 
gives himself is, “Well, I really need 
those notes for my exam.” This is 
called “rationalization.” We give our- 
selves good, rational reasons for 
things which are really motivated, 
without our knowing it, by something 
else. Now if the boy is aware that 
what he really wants is to avoid 
studying and see the girl, and says, 
“Well, I really found some excuse for 
it”—this is either a little white lie, or 
just a plain lie. But if it is uncon- 
scious, if we are not aware of it, then 
it is a rationalization. 
> Sublimation: Sublimation means 
substituting an acceptable activity 
for a similar one that is not accept- 
able. We keep on doing this through- 
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out childhood. The repressed, unac- 
ceptable, surrendered activities are 
gradually channeled and transformed 
into ones which are more acceptable 
socially—which means to mother and 
father, in the first two or three years 
of life, and, later on, to our controls. 
Instead of being interested in his 
urine, for instance, a child becomes 
interested in playing with water in 
the tub. 

> Conversion: Here we develop a 
physical symptom, an_ incapacity 
which somehow avoids an unpleasant 
situation and absolves us of the re- 
sponsibility of saying, “I really don’t 
want to go,” or “I am really too 
scared to go,” or “It is unpleasant 
for me to go.” During the war I saw 
a number of soldiers, mostly ser- 
geants and first lieutenants, who lost 
their voices on the front line and 
couldn’t give orders for other people 
to go into combat. They were too 
afraid that somebody might be killed. 
This was associated with a childhood 
prohibition against aggression—in 
several instances, toward a younger 
brother. The physical symptom par- 
tially solved the problem. Paralyses 
of various kinds (sometimes lasting 
for years), anesthesia—lack of feel- 
ing in parts of the body, or other 
physical symptoms which are actual- 
ly present, are achieved through this 
mechanism. 

» Regression: Another 
mechanism is our tendency to return 
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to earlier stages of our life, or to 


Psychological conflict 


BY DR. GREGORY ZILBOORG, Clinical Professor of 
Psychiatry at New York Medical College and Chairman 
of the Consulting Delegation on Criminology to 


the United Nations 


When we psychiatrists speak of a 
conflict, we mean unconscious con- 
flict. A conscious conflict is not a 
conflict at all; it is either an em- 
barrassment or a doubt, or in general 
a state in which a person feels he 
cannot make a choice because he is 
offered two mutually conflicting al- 


satisfactions of earlier years. A boy 
goes to camp for the first time and 
starts wetting the bed again. He has 
“regressed” to a much earlier age. 
When we are physically ill our whole 
attitude is likely to be that of a very 
small child who has an exaggerated 
notion of his doctor, who depends on 
him and watches his every word and 
expression. 

Now these mechanisms have the 
purpose of alleviating anxiety. Let’s 
take the soldier who lost his voice. 
The cause of this paralysis was an 
anxiety of which he was not aware: 
the fear of hurting somebody else. 
But he got to the hospital as a result 
of it, and it was a much nicer place 
than the front line; there was even a 
pretty good chance that he might be 
shipped home. This was not the pur- 
pose or origin of the paralysis—to 
get out of the front lines into a rear 
area—but since it is there he uses it 
without perhaps being aware that he 
is doing so; he holds onto his illness. 
We call this a “secondary gain” from 
the illness. 

Now all of us use these mechanisms 
in various degrees at various times. 
When they occur in exaggerated or 
persistent form, however, they become 
illnesses. This is true of all mental 
illness. 

It is through the knowledge of 
these mechanisms—or combinations 
of them, because they are often com- 
bined with each other—that we un- 
derstand the different mental illnesses. 


ternatives. A true conflict in the psy- 
chological sense is a meeting in the 
unconscious of two mutually contra- 
dictory trends for which a person’s 
unconscious—not his conscious— 
mind is unable to find a solution. 
For instance, a child has a very 
strict father who spanks him regu- 
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larly. The child finally becomes re- 
markably docile and quiet. You can 
tell him anything. You can scold him. 
He becomes shy and ready to with- 
draw from anything. If you look 
carefully at him, he looks. a little 
frightened. Even when he is a grown 
man he jumps when you call his 
name. You ask, “Are you scared of 
somebody?” “Oh no,” he replies. 
“It was just so unexpected.” The 
man is scared. He is scared all his 
life, as if—with a big “as if’—he is 
now being called upon to lie down 
quietly and take his spanking. 


That man is afraid of life, yet he 
is a man. He wants to be a man, and 
to be respected by people: that is 
his other striving. It is rather humili- 
ating to him to think that he isn’t a 
man. He thinks of himself as being 
a fully developed individual, yet in- 
side himself, every time he starts do- 
ing something, there is the tug back: 
“Don’t you do that, or you'll get 
spanked.” That is the voice of the 
peculiarly pained and sadistic type of 
superego he has developed. His own 
personality finds itself constantly 
quarreling with his own superego. 
He fights that superego; he would 
like to beat it up, to rebel against it. 


One of the outstanding character- 
istics of an unconscious conflict is a 
person’s constant, repetitive behavior. 
Time and again he does the same 
thing: he doesn’t seem to learn from 
experience. If one could learn from 
experience one wouldn’t do it again, 
but the presence of a conflict always 
gives the next incident the appear- 
ance of being different. 


There might be a most character- 
istic conflict, let us say, between that 
master reservoir of our instinctual 
drives and of our own person called 
the ego, and that part called the un- 
conscious. Let’s take an extreme case: 
the desire to kill. Freud made a very 
acute remark: “What is forbidden by 
law is usually that which man is in- 
clined to do.” The law. never forbids 
anything man is not inclined to do. 
The same thing could be said about 
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the Ten Commandments: “Thou shalt 
not kill” means that man is rather 
inclined to kill. For centuries we 
have behaved as though we are not 
inclined to kill. God was being rhe- 
torical, we think. No, He meant it— 
because every man has a desire to 
kill. You have no right to boast, “I 
don’t kill and I didn’t develop into 
a murderer.” Because, thank God, 
something in you didn’t come out 
that way. Why? Because you ex- 
pended an immense amount of psy- 
chological energy within yourself 
which is opposed to killing and con- 
stantly tells your unconscious (long 
before you knew the command- 
ment) : “Thou shalt not kill.” 

When the desire to kill and “Thou 
shalt not kill” collide, the result is 
always a compromise. We try to 
solve the conflict by some method 
which is acceptable to us—hunting, 
for example—which we can do with- 
out a guilty conscience and without 
violating our own conception of our 
own selves. As soon as we become 
conscious of our conflicts we have 
to solve them in a rational, honest 
way, as free men. As a psychiatrist 
I am not interested in people with 
conscious conflicts. You see, when 
people speak of the mechanistic views 
of modern psychology, they often 
overlook the aspect of conflict and 
the inner torment that goes on un- 
consciously. 

Just watch yourself and you will 
notice that there are a few things 
that you do repetitively—always in 
the same way. They appear to you— 
and they may be, for that matter— 
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What brings the patient to the psy- 
chiatrist, to the doctor, the lawyer, the 
pastor—to anyone who stands in re- 
lation to him:as.a possible source of 


entirely harmless. Those are the re- 
petitive things by means of which 
you quiet down an unresolved conflict 
within yourself. But the fact that the 
conflict is unresolved isn’t bad. 
There’s nothing wrong about a per- 
son’s saying, “How do you do?” in 
one tone of voice rather than an- 
other. But there are certain habits 
and mannerisms that are very bad. 
For instance, suppose you had the 
mannerism of turning your back 
while saying, “How do you do?”. 
Such mannerisms are non-realistic; 
they affect your relationship with the 
outside world and with yourself, 
your conscience, and your conscious 
awareness of what you ought to do 
compared with what you are doing. 

The question is whether this par- 
ticular mannerism, being a solution 
of and a witness to an unconscious 
conflict, is also a disabling thing in 
relation to society, to yourself, to 
your work and family, to your in- 
tellectual life. - 

The technique of resolving these 
conflicts is.very complex. You can- 
not teach psychotherapy without 
actually doing it, without actually 
dealing with living persons. In a 
general way the technique of a psy- 
chotherapist is to encourage the 
patient and fortify him sufficiently so 
that he will have the ability and the 
courage to recognize his unconscious 
conflicts. Then he does the work 
himself. In other words, from this 
point of view no one ever cures a 
patient--we only make the patient 
able to get rid of his trouble him- 
self. 


Doctor, pastor and 
patient-parishioner relationships 


BY DR. HOWARD P. ROME, head of the Section of 
Psychiatry of the Mayo Clinic and Professor of 
Psychiatry in the University of Minnesota’s 


help? What does the counsellor in- 
herit, as it were, in a prefabricated, 
structured fashion? What are the pre- 
suppositions of which he needs to be 
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aware if he is to help answer the ques- 
tions that are posed? 

Well, first of all, he needs to know 
that people come to him because they 
are in trouble, and because they 
ascribe to him, rightly or wrongly, a 
quality of expertness. They would 
like answers from him, and the cheap- 
er the better. If the help could come 
in the form of a pill, or a miraculous 
intervention—maybe not a burning 
bush to lead them out of their diffi- 
culty, but perhaps a glowing leaf— 
it would be ideal. And for this, un- 
fortunately, people are willing to pay 
the price of resigning from the re- 
sponsibility that is rightfully theirs, 
that they cannot in fact really repudi- 
ate, and allow someone else to take 
over—some other self whom they en- 
dow with curative powers. 

These are the unspoken presuppo- 
sitions which we inherit when the 
patient walks in the door. Now this 
of course assumes that he comes of 
his own free will. He says: I hurt and 
I am going to go and get some help. 
But many, many of our patients— 
and your parishioners—come under 
duress, and then the situation is more 
difficult. This duress is not always ex- 
plicit. For example, a man may have 
been pushed into the visit by the threat 
of an irascible wife who says, “You're 
going, or I’m going.” Or he may be 
like the patient I got the other day who 
had been told by a judge, “Either you 
are going to see a psychiatrist or I am 
going to lock you up!” He came of 
his own free will, he said. 

Or, the patient comes having been 
told by various doctors: “We have 
looked you over, X-rayed everything 
we can X-ray, taken bits and parts 
of what we can’t X-ray. We can’t find 
anything. You don’t have anything. It 
must be in your head. You'd better 
go over and see the psychiatrist.” 

Or, “Doctor, I’m desperate. I’ve 
tried everything under the sun, and I 
read Readers’ Digest, and you are a 
psychiatrist.” Or, “I’ve tried every- 
thing now, and I guess I just have to 
turn to God.” 


This is what I mean by duress. You 
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inherit this, too, when the person 
seeking help from you enters your 
office. Now obviously you have to be- 
come aware of this, for it is grist for 
your therapeutic mill, and unless you 
know what you are grinding you are 
apt to run into considerable difficulty. 
And I know only one way to find out 
and that is to inquire. Although a 
patient does not come surrounded by 
the gendarmerie or literally prodded 
through the door by his wife, never- 
theless that is the kind of background 
you have to explore in the initial 
stages of your contact with him. And 
a very good way to begin is to ask 
(because you really don’t know): 
“How can I help you? What do you 
want?” 

One gets an enormous variety of 
strange answers to these questions, 
which seem at first blush to be rela- 
tively simple. I suspect the most fre- 
quent is, “Well, I really don’t know. 
That’s why I came to you.” What has 
been troubling him for so many years 
now exists in such a close symbiotic 
relationship with him that he can’t 
look at it objectively and say what it 
is that he wants. You are supposed to 
tell him what he wants and then help 
him find it. 

This is a very tender trap for you. 
If you try to answer that question for 
him, you have taken upon yourself a 
quality of omniscience and arrogated 
to yourself an omnipotence which, I 
have no need to tell you, are consider- 
ably beyond your scope and function. 
And yet the man asked. You have sin- 
cere, warm feelings of affection and 
regard for him. He is in trouble, 
goodness knows, and you are pounded 
with this imperative: Do something! 
Help him! And then your own anx- 
iety gets in the way and restructures 
a situation which was difficult enough 
in the first place. And here you are, 
like the blind man in a dark room 
looking for a black cat that is not 
there. 

You have to find out a number of 
fundamental things, and the pre- 
requisite to this is to listen, which is 
a phenomenally difficult thing to do, 


despite the fact that you and we are 
trained to listen. First of all, you have 
to set up a regular time and place 
to meet. No self-respecting surgeon 
would consider removing your pan- 
creas or your lung on a kitchen table. 
And yet any number of allegedly self- 
respecting counsellors have not the 
slightest hesitancy in undertaking an 
equally difficult job on some curb- 
stone, coming out of a telephone 
booth, visiting over cocktails, talking 
over the telephone, or any other equal- 
ly unlikely place. Think of this as a 
homologue, as most difficult and deli- 
cate surgery; choose an appropriate 
place and set a convenient hour when 
both you and the person consulting 
you have adequate time. It has to be 
done by appointment. 

The next thing you have to be sure 
of is the role you play vis-d-vis this 
individual. Let me give you an illus- 
tration of this. In the kind of clinical 
setup in which I work, you find time 
and again that a patient who is sent 
to you is told in advance: “You are 
going to see sombody who is going to 
help you, a nervous doctor.” (Well, 
I’ll accept that. Yes, I certainly am a 
nervous doctor.) But in this situation 
the patient somehow or other expects 
me to take his nerves, which he now 
visualizes as horizontal, and make 
them perpendicular. Or he thinks that 
all I need to do is to take from my 
belt a package of little pills that will 
put him right. Well, you are in ex- 
actly the same position. Because you 
now have to know—and he has to 
know—when you are dealing with 
him on a counsellor-to-parishioner 
level, and when on a spiritual level. 
The two relationships are quite dif- 
ferent. This has to be explicit, and 
you have to choose how and when 
the limits are set and what they are. 

The next thing you have to con- 
sider is: How long should consulta- 
tions go on? If a little bit is good, is 
a lot better? Is a whole Wednesday 
evening better than twenty minutes? 
What determines the length of time 
you set? 

Well, there is certainly an optimum 
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period of time—usually an hour—at 
one sitting. After that, ennui and 
boredom set in, to the detriment of 
the work at hand. You can tell. When 
someone sits and yawns in your face, 
or you see him fidget in his chair, it 
is obvious that his enthusiasm is 
somewhat dulled. 

Then, too, in the beginning you 
should indicate that for a while at 
least you require an exploratory pe- 
riod. You don’t really know what you 
can do, for you don’t know what the 
person is going to ask of you, nor do 
you know whether what he is going 
to ask lies within your sphere of com- 
petence. You can’t promise to deliver 
what you don’t have. And so you 
commit yourself only for this much. 

Many, many times you are asked 
to do things or to come up with an- 
swers that are obviously beyond your 
capacity. When you say that you are 
not able to, because of prior commit- 
ments, limitations on your part and 
so on, then you are importuned in 
one of a number of ways. I am imme- 
diately reminded of a young woman 
—you have had this experience many 
times, I’m sure—who said, “Well, I 
married him, Doctor, because he said 
if I didn’t he would go out and kill 
himself, and I didn’t want his blood 
on my hands.” This is hardly the 
proper psychological precondition for 
marriage; similarly, you sometimes 
enter into a therapeutic situation 
with, as it were, a gun pointed at 
your head, knowing it, feeling it, re- 
acting to it, gritting your teeth about 
it. 

So you have to be comfortable in 
order to be able to share in this con- 
tinuing, mutually participating, freely- 
subscribed-to relationship which for 
now we will call therapy. 

The fact of your authority in rela- 
tion to this person—after all, he has 
sought you out and not your friendly 
neighborhood bartender or someone 
else down the road—is tremendously 
important, but it is a double-edged 


_weapon and there is a liability asso- 


ciated with it. That which attracts has 


the potentiality of repelling. Because 
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you are in a position of authority in 
relation to this person, you are the 
legatee of all his prior experience 
with figures of authority. 

Presumably, only two of you are 
sitting and talking, yet the room is 
crowded with people. At times you 
feel you are carrying on a kind of 
group therapy, with a Greek chorus 
in the background. You have to be 
aware that this person who sits in the 
chair across from you includes not 
only the single being encompassed by 
his skin, but his wife and children. 
Since you have answers, and they 
naturally look for answers to solve 
their problems and assuage their anx- 
iety, they too are now going to come 
to you. “What did you find out about 
him?” “What’s the matter with 
him?” “What are you going to do 
about it?” “He said to me such-and- 
such and such-and-such, and what do 
you think?” Obviously this man is 
not getting along with his wife, who 
said that if he didn’t seek help she 
was going to leave, and there are 
three children involved in this process. 
So you are now dealing with five peo- 
ple—all of whom have a very real 
vested interest in what is going on. 

At times all you need is a little 
more humility, a recognition that 
we are made to have compounded 
difficulties, and that there is nothing 
you can do about it except lament it. 
At other times you have to recognize 
that perhaps it was you who made it 
difficult for yourself by failing to rec- 
ognize the ingredients that went into 
the situation. For in this chair op- 
posite you, but for the grace of God, 
you sit. You have all the difficulties 
he has, and sometimes even more. 
You hurt him, and he pains; you put 
him under stress and he has anxiety 
—as you do. He has doubts, conflicts 
and worries—as you have. You are 
really no different. So sitting in your 
chair are all the people who have had 
an influence on you, and behind them 
another Greek chorus. 

Now to get all these regiments of 
people in this small place to get along 
together is a fantastically difficult 


trick. It is very easy physically, and 
even not too difficult psychologically, 
to see another man’s problem. But 
for me to look at myself and be able 
to outline my own blind spots, my 
own limitations, is very difficult. 

We have to work with most imper- 
fect tools. And so now your expert- 
ness becomes less and less expert, 
the ready-made, pat answers come 
less frequently, and you begin to feel 
somewhat less omniscient than your 
position seemingly entitles you to. 
You become more and more aware of 
your anxiety, and your anxiety ob- 
viously expresses itself in one way or 
another. 

Actually the relationship between 
a counsellor and a person seeking 
help involves a great deal of feeling 
on the part of both. I am reminded 
of the story of the old psychiatrist 
and the young one. Both had offices 
in the same building. At five o’clock 
each day when the younger psychia- 
trist got on the elevator, wilted and 
bedraggled, he would see the older one, 
white piping on his vest, black fedora 
smartly in place, calmly smoking a 
cigar—everything just so—standing 
there with quiet expectation of ar- 
riving at the main floor and getting 
into his car and being driven home. 
And the younger man kept thinking: 
What does he have that I don’t have? 
How can he handle all of this with 
composure, compassion and tranquil- 
lity? And so finally one day he got 
up nerve enough to ask, “May | 
speak to you for just a minute, Doc- 
tor? Each day when I see you get on 
the elevator you look immaculate 
and serene. Yet I know you've had a 
busy schedule. When I. get on the 
elevator, I’m just bushed. How can 
you sit and listen to people all day 
long, telling you all their troubles, 
and not let it bother you?” And the 


_older psychiatrist said, “Who lis- 


tens?” 

Listening takes something out of 
you. You start resonating harmoni- 
cally with what is going on. This is 
the only way you can reach your 
hand across the great empty space 
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that surrounds the patient, and help 
him. In this mutual seeking you are 
going to find that even though you 
don’t speak with the tongues of an- 
gels, even though you can’t quite find 
words, the person is going to feel 
something. How many times have you 
had the experience of being con- 
sulted by someone who says, at the 
end of it, after you have said literally 
nothing, “Gee, thanks. You don’t 
know how much you've helped me.” 
And you sit theré afterwards think- 
ing, “What did I do? I didn’t do any- 
thing. What happened?” This is what 
you did: You reached out across this 
great area of desolation and you held 
his hand for a while. And you gave 
him a chance to catch his breath and 
figure out for himself what it was he 
was going to do. You didn’t presume 
to act for him; you helped him help 
himself. 

This is the kind of thing that 
counts. This is the quality of relation- 
ship, the thing that Martin Buber 
talks about as the I-Thou relation- 
ship. You just get it occasionally— 
it’s inter-subjective, not a subject- 
object—the man is not a patient, a 
parishioner, someone you can look 
down on and patronize or, out of 
your great compassion, lift up. He is 
you. If you’re to sit there, consciously 
working out with him mutually ac- 
ceptable goals, you’ve got to know 
where it is you’ve come from, and 
where it is you’re going—in order to 
have some kind of a counselling re- 
lationship. This doesn’t mean that 
you can’t alter the goal tomorrow 
morning, but you at least have to set 
out for some place. 

You have to realize that you will 
not always be hearing the whole 
truth. You are merely being per- 
mitted to run your hand over the top 
of the sheep, but there is a great deal 
of matter hanging from its under- 


belly. You are just patting this blind- 
ly; you don’t know what is down 
under there. So, you take all the in- 
formation that comes in and liberally 
sprinkle it with some salt of doubt, 
for you are not in a position to say 
yes or no about it until all the evi- 
dence is in. 

Now this means that it’s going to 
take you an enormous amount of 
time to find out what is really going 
on. The meaning of the things he 
tells you is not what appears on the 
surface. He says he’s obsessed with 
doubt and he wants to see you in or- 
der to tell you about all this and con- 
fess it, and so on and so forth. But 
you know from experience that doing 
this doesn’t seem to resolve it. So he 
is not a wholly rational animal, nor 
can you rely upon him to be in all 
details a faithful historian. Black 
sometimes turns out to be white and 
white, black. At one time his wife is 
a harridan, on another occasion some- 
thing else. You have to suspend judg- 
ment. 

Such experiences as these cause 
you even more anxiety than you had 
in the beginning. They strike much 
deeper notes in you, because you 
have had similar experiences in the 
dim, distant past that were hard to 
confront and acutely painful. So you 
say, “Let’s talk about this one. This 
is nice and neutral.” 

Answering the question “To be or 
not to be” makes cowards of every- 
body. And it is much easier not to 
take the risk—to minimize the threat, 
to play it safe. This is just exactly 
what our visitor is confronted with. 
He has symptoms, and he says to you, 
“Here, take them. Get rid of them 
for me. I’ll do anything to be free of 
them.” On the other hand, he sort of 
pulls them back and holds onto them 
desperately. He doesn’t know you. 
And if he doesn’t really know you, 


despite what you say you are and 
look to be, how can ‘he trust you? 
Just on your word. You see, he has 
been bitten before and he is twice 
shy, and he is going to fight you off 
from doing the very thirig he asks you 
to do and pleads with you to do. So 
you are going to be in a tug-of-war 
with him: one step forward and two 
back. And it sometimes seems to you 
an endless business. Of course it is 
endless, really, for the solutions are 
only temporary solutions for our 
time. 

This is going to try you. You are 
going to be impatient: How dare he 
not get well when I put all this in- 
vestment in him? What he really 
needs is a—. And he smiles to him- 
self when he hears this, because he is 
used to dealing with this attitude and 
he uses familiar techniques. Some- 
times: he propitiates: “You’re the 
most wonderful doctor I ever came 
across. I don’t know what I’d do with- 
out you. Could you, would you —?” 
Or sometimes he gets angry, and the 
angrier he gets, the angrier you get, 
and you might as well be speaking 
pigeon-Aramaic for all you are get- 
ting across. He can feel it and you 
can feel it, and then quickly the wall 
grows up between you. He has had 
the experience before, and here he is 
now in-prison just as he was before. 
And here you are—defeated. These 
are some of the factors you are going 
to have to deal with if you are going 
to get into the business of counsel- 
ling. 

You can see now that what you 
have had in this brief discussion has 
been a bird’s-eye view of an enor- 
mous field. You are way off, standing 
on very shaky ground. But the 
shakier you are and the more certain 
you are of the fact of your own un- 
certainty, the closer you are to being 
qualified to do something about it. 


@ Next month suBILEE will present a second series of discussions from the 
St. John’s conferences. The main subject will be the raising of children. Six 
psychiatrists—including a priest—go into such problems as: the respective roles 
of mother and father; instilling obedience; children’s lying; and discipline and 
punishment.—ED. 
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Once a week Ernst Winter reads the lives of the saints to his children 





from an old German book. Listening are Johanna, Notburga and Florian. 


THE WINTERS on, smat tame 


college professor and his family work out a unique plan of life 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND TEXT BY CHARLES HARBUTT 


On a three-acre farm in rural West Nyack, New York, 
a 33-year-old, Austrian-born college professor and his 
wife have made a frontal attack on the problems facing 
a Christocentric family living in an industrial, secular 
society. Whether or not Ernst and Johanna Winter’s 
solution will be successful remains to be seen, but their 
ideas and their execution of them are based on well- 
worked-out projections of traditional Catholic viewpoints. 

Sitting on a cinder block near an addition he is build- 
ing to his home, tanned and energetic Winter explained 
recently: “So many couples seem to go into marriage 
with less knowledge than Adam and Eve. We decided 
the only way to produce a good home for our children 
would be to think things out along the lines of Scholastic 
philosophy.” 

In the eight years since their marriage (“on Easter 
Monday in order to start our new life with the risen 





The Winters are building an extension to their house. Though pregnant, Johanna 


Christ”), the Winters have evolved and elaborated their 
“organic life” plan to include the religious, intellectual, 
creative and even nutritional aspects of life. They’ve 
travelled twice to Europe, participated in several Catho- 
lic Action groups, and contributed to Catholic periodi- 
cals as a team—Ernst was a staff member of the ill-fated 
and unappreciated Catholic daily, The Sun Herald, and 
a founder of Cross Currents. 

The Winters have five children and are expecting a 
sixth. Ernst, Jr., 7, Florian, 6, Johanna, 444, and Hemma, 
7 months, were all born on high liturgical feasts; Not- 
burga, 3, “the Protestant rebel in the bunch,” was born 
on Thanksgiving Day. 

“We feel we’re pioneers for the twenty-first century,” 
says Winter, but he admits that he doesn’t think he has 
the only solution to how men should live in the present 
century. 





aie 


Winter works too. An advocate of natural childbirth, she feels the exercise is helpful. 


NOVEMBER, 1956 
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“Bread labor” for Winter includes teaching Church history and political science at Iona College in New 
Rochelle, N. Y.; digging sand from a stream-bed to make cement for the house addition; and, after dinner, 


milking the family’s three goats. 


“Bread labor” and intellectual activity fill the family’s day 


Two aspects of the Winters’ unusual life are self- 
sufficiency and “the complete day.” “Essentially, I be- 
lieve in non-conformity,” Winter says. “Today everyone 
is busy stressing community in an already collectivist age. 
Actually, we can’t have true community until everyone 


has reaiized his fullest capacities through an integrated, 
organic, and to some extent self-sufficient or iconoclastic 
life. Besides, a family is by nature autonomous.” 

The “complete day” breaks roughly in half with about 
an equal amount of time for “bread labor” (earning 
money, farming, building, housework) and for intel- 
lectual-cultural activities (weaving, reading, drawing, 
and talking with guests—many of them Winter’s stu- 
dents). The Winters read together in the evening, so 
that one will not outstrip the other intellectually. Form- 
erly an efficiency expert, Winter thinks this well-planned 
day helps everyone keep hands and mind occupied. The 
Winters minimize organizational contacts and have no 
television because they believe it prevents the children 
from exercising their creative imaginations. 

“Right or wrong, Winter is man who lives out his 
beliefs,” a friend said recently. Winter adds, “My wife 
and I agree that the only way for us to sustain an inti- 
mate connection between ora and labora in ours and our 
children’s lives is through the organic plan, because it 
is only through some sort of self-sufficiency that we can 
possibly live out our beliefs.” 


Christa Meyer, a cousin of Mrs. Winter, starts to 
prepare dinner. She is the fourth girl who has 

come to stay with the family to learn home economics 
and help Mrs. Winter with the household chores. 





Johanna Winter feeds her youngest child, seven-month-old Hemma. A member of the artistic 
and versatile Trapp family, she teaches the older children weaving, ceramics and music. 
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On Saturdays, Winter often takes his children fishing at a nearby reservoir. Although they’ve caught nothing yet, Ernst, Jr. 
and Florian claim they've seen some big ones and did find two turtles. 















When he read Louis Bromfield’s 
Malabar Farm during the war, Winter 
became converted to organic farming, 
a method of agriculture which rejects 
most chemical sprays and fertilizers 
as harmful and relies instead on the 
soil’s natural creative processes. 

“We searched for years for a place 
that would let us live as naturally as 
possible,” says Winter. “You'd be 
surprised how hard they are to find.” 
Requisites were land that had not 
been chemically fertilized, a water 
supply, a house just large enough for 
the family, and some pasture-land for 
the goats and fowl they planned to 
raise to supplement their food supply 
and bring the children close to the 
cycle of life. 

On his farm Winter experiments 
with the cross-breeding of vegetables. 
He also makes studies in plant com- 
munity, a process where vegetables 





Be 


Feeding the chickens is the 
_ children’s responsibility. 
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Organic farming produces good food for the Winters’ table 


are planted in such juxtaposition to 
each other as to effect the optimum 
growth of each. 

The family diet revolves around 
four staples: grain, dairy products, 
vegetables and—once a week—meat. 
All but the grain are home-produced. 
Wheat, rye and oats—for bread, por- 
ridge and dumplings—are purchased 
from an organic farm in upstate New 
York and ground in an electric mill 
immediately before use. The vegeta- 
bles, cooked and eaten within 10 min- 
utes after picking, are produced 
throughout the year in cold frames 
and the greenhouse. Honey is the 
staple sweetener, since the energy it 
produces lasts longer than that of 
sugar. Stimulants—coffee, liquor, to- 
bacco—are not used. “We're not fad- 
dists or vegetarians,” Winter claims. 
“Our diet is one advised by nutri- 
tional experts and so we stick to it.” 








Winter’s greenhouse is a lush profusion of plants 
and vegetables grown organically all year around. 
































A 4:00 p.m. picnic is a family 
tradition; it helps boost energies 
during active, warm-weather months. 











Almost every day brings visitors to the Winter home 
—friends, relatives, godparents of the children, 
or a group of Winter’s college students. 


After lunch Winter systematically scans THE NEW YORK 
TIMES, clipping items on politics, government and 
farming for a file he began as a teen-ager in 1938. 


A liturgical spirit informs and unifies the Winters’ life 


Much of the Winters’ life has a basis in the liturgy. 
Once a week the liturgical feasts are explained and lives 
of the daily saints read. “This gives the kids a new set 
of heroes for their play-acting,” says Winter. The feeling 
that there is no special time of day for religious prac- 
tices is fostered by working the liturgy (Mass, prayers, 
visits to shrines) into the flow of daily living. The chil- 
dren frequently decorate the family shrine (a simple 
cross nailed to a large oak), act out Bible stories, and 
build altars from scraps of building materials. Since he 
rejects organizational bureaucracy and “the collectivist, 
money economy,” Winter prefers having contact only 
with immediate neighbors and family or with small 
groups. He barters or gives away food and assistance. 

The Winters encourage close and continuing contact 
between children and godparents (who are chosen be- 
cause of similar but not identical viewpoints) so that 
the children will have a mature friend outside the family 
in whom to confide during the usual teen-age period of 
revolt. 

Open to change in his ideas, Winter has largely with- 
drawn from Catholic Action movements because he re- 
gards many of them as intellectually immature, overly 
organized, and too much confined to short-range goals. 
On another level, he makes frequent modifications in 
diet and farming methods as he reads or hears of new 
discoveries. 


“We're really homesteaders,” Winter says. “It was 










pioneering that produced strong individuals with a spirit 
of organic and charitable cooperation instead of the 
organizational and bureaucratic kind. We don’t think we 
have any perfect blueprint for life—in fact, no blue- 
print at all. We just make sure that we do things as we 
feel we must.” 





Winter helps Ernst and Johanna build a miniature 
play altar and cross from scraps of wood. 


Winter, his children and Christa ga 
fallen apples from a neighbor’s orch 
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- THOMAS MERTON Notes on 


sacred and profane 


What is Sacred Art? 


We apply the term Sacred Art to products of human 
genius, or at léast of human skill, in the realm of fine art 
or the crafts, which aid and inspire us in our worship of 
God, above all in liturgical worship. 


Sacred Art is art which helps us to worship. 

B U T—does that mean that every holy card that is 
capable of helping any individual to pray (regardless of 
his taste or lack of it) can be called Sacred Art?—No. 

Sacred Art must conform to certain norms 

1—of SACREDNESS 
2—of ART. 

These norms cannot be rigidly fixed by law. They are 
intangible, difficult to define, spiritual. But they are real. 
People who have been formed by the Church and by cul- 
tural tradition are able to recognize and agree on these 
qualities. 

To be saAcRED—a work of art must have the following 
qualities: 

It must be: 

a) Traditional—notT—conventional 
b) Living—NotT—purely experimental 
c) Sincere—Not—second-hand emotion 
d) Reverent—nNot—“folksy” and familiar 
e) Spiritual—not—merely a “kick” for sense 
1) Catholic—not—merely what the average Catholic 
thinks he wants. “Catholic” means 
universal—all times, all places, 
all cultures. 
To be aRT— it must be 
a) Original—Not—mere imitation of someone else’s 
work 
b) Creative—NoT—a mere mechanical exercise 
c) Spontaneous—NoT—academic 
d) Intellectual—not—merely appealing to senses 
e) Inspiring—It should awaken a deep experience 
f) Competent—“Well-made” (but art does not have 
to be a photographic representation 
of reality). 








ART creates its own forms, an 


d they are significant by reason of their 


own beauty. The meaning of a picture is. not to be sought merely in a “‘mes- 


sage” or in the “subject,” but in the interrelation of forms, colors, lines, etc., 


in an integrated, living, creative unity. Bad art does not give glory to God. 


Versatility is not art. 
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1. Some thoughts on Sacred Art 


Domine dilexi decorem domus tuae, et locum habita- 
tionis gloriae tuae. “I have loved, O Lord, the beauty of 
thy house, and the place where thy glory dwelleth.” 
(Psalm 25) 

«The study of Sacred Art is prescribed in seminaries (In- 
struction of Holy Office, June 30, 1952): 


“Finally, care must be taken that aspirants to Holy 
Orders should be formed, in their courses of philos- 
ophy and theology, in sacred art, in a manner adapted 
to the spirit and the age of each. Let them learn the 
meaning of sacred art from Masters who respect the 
traditions of the past and obey the prescriptions of 
the Holy See.” 


1. Importance of Sacred Art 

It is important for the Christian to be aware of and 
sensitive to values in the order of Sacred Art. If he is not 
aware of them, who will be? But it.is more important now 
than ever. Religious art is practically dead. Yet, it should 
be an important help in educating men to praise God. 

The total insensitiveness to the sacred, and to the life and 
character which enable an art to measure up to the holiness 
of God’s house and of divine worship, is a disturbing symp- 
tom of the ills of our time. It comes from the general in- 
sensitiveness to spiritual values. This insensitivity . . . is the 
fault of materialistic society. But it is to be regretted that 
Christians are not strong enough or vital enough to get 
free, to re-discover what ought to be seen instinctively, and _ 
to assert it in the face of the world. 

For example, the only thing the monastic orders as such 
have done for art in our time has been the revival of 
Gregorian chant [by the Benedictines] at Solesmes. 

. Despite the difficulties, let us at least attempt to clarify 
the issue of Sacred Art. Let us treat it existentially, con- 
cretely, with our eyes on the present situation, and not on 
some ideal notion of art with a capital A. 

What is art? | 

1) Scholastic definition—recta ratio factibilium. It is 
a habit of the practical intellect by which you .“make a 
thing right,” that.is to say, you make it what it is supposed 
to be. If it is supposed to be a chair, then you should be 


w 


able to sit on it. If it is supposed to be a chalice, then you 
should. be able to drink out of it, hold it in your hand. If 
it is supposed to be a picture, you should be able to look 
at it. (N.B.:. Nothing in the definition demands that the 
picture be a photographically exact representation of some- 


. thing else. Primarily a picture means what it is. It is inter- 


esting primarily for itself, not for its subject or for its rela- 
tion to its subject.) 

2) In the Middle Ages (as in all ancient societies, and 
in primitive ones) the art of a people was simply the out- 
ward expression.of what was in the minds and thoughts of 
all—a concrete, pictorial representation of the forms 
(rather than'the ideas) that were meaningful to them, and 
of symbols of the values on which their lives were cen- 
tered. The vitality of medieval (or also primitive) art comes 
partly from the newness, freshness and originality of 
human. genius discovering itself, partly from the vitality 
and the universal response of a united society, and partly 
from the grace of God and the special inspirations of His 
Holy Spirit. This is true of all arts and crafts. 

3) In the Renaissance a sharp division arose between 
“fine arts” and humble crafts. The fine arts acquired an 
exaggerated prestige, became symbols also of wealth and 
aristocracy—became associated with a “cultured” class 
which had special privileges. From then on, art was sur- 
rounded with all kinds of psychological side-effects. It 
became. academic (formalized). This means that instead of 
the artist’s concentrating on.rules of making a thing—how 
to work—he concentrated on “abstract,” “eternal” canons 
of beauty—how to affect others. These canons are artifi- 
cial, and are the possession of “jnitiates;” they are imposed 
on art from without. Rules of knowing beauty!* The 
“elite” who were supposed to know what beauty was dic- 
tated what art “should be.” It then gradually lost ‘its life 
and character and became a dead thing. But a corpse with 
immense prestige! Meanwhile, of course, true artists con- 
tinued to resist ossification. 

4) Finally, in modern times, academic art having been 
declared twice dead (though still unburied), and artists 





*But for the man who really knows beauty, there is no law— 
cf. Saint Paul and the Old Testament; Eric Gill—“Take care 
of being, and beauty will take care of herself.” 
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having practically no contact with the public, original 
talents go off on their own, experimenting as they them- 
selves please, with results which are very fruitful but which 
have little or no effect on the life or thought of the major- 
ity of men. They conduct a search for life and spontaneity, 
without support from the public. 
Today, the whole civilization of the world-is in a state 
of confusion, not so much because it is decaying, perhaps, 
' as because it is growing, or at any rate moving on to a 
new stage of life. Discontinuity is one of.4he marks of 
modern life and culture. There is an utter lack of related- 
ness between various phases of life and thought: hundreds 
of insignificant philosophies flower, each with-a different 
set of terms; science is on the rampage, overbalancing the 
whole intellectual life of the world in the direction of 
materialism and war. Art registers what is going on like a 
seismograph. Yet the majority of people still do not want 
to admit there is an earthquake, and refuse to look at the 
seismograph. 

Still (as Hitler recognized), the masses are hungry: for 
some kind of art. The need for art is basic to mankind. If 
they cannot get good art, men will devour the bad. If they 
cannot understand good art, they will jealously defend the 
bad with all the fervor of an- intense inferiority complex 
(art in Nazi Germany, Soviet Russia, and the U.S.A.). 





A contemporary definition: Rouvault—a sig- 
nificant Catholic artist (who is in some sense 
to art what Leon Bloy is to literature)—defines 
art as: “The accordance of the sensible world 
with a certain interior light.” - 


This interior light is the “vision” of the artist, which is 
of itself almost religious, for it sees the inner meaning of 
things. The first requirement of this vision is that it go 
beyond things, beyond their surface and outward appear- 
ance, and recognize in them a reflection of a reality which 
is perceived spiritually in the artist’s own soul. The interior 
perception is:not a concept but rather an intuitive concep- 
tion. That is to say, it is living and creative, existential and 
concrete, not abstract. It is personal (but in an age when 
there is communion between, the artist and his world, it 
will also be universal without losing its personal quality). 








What is a beautiful picture? 
In Art Sacre au XX® Siecle Pere P.-R. Regamey, 
O.P., discusses Cezanne’s “Card Players”— 
Beauty is NoT in the models (French peasants) 
NoT—in their clothes, or poses 
NOT—in the virtuosity with which they 
are reproduced (Cezanne does 
not try to be slick) 
NoT—in a “noble” style, or in a flashy 
color-scheme. 


“The beauty of this picture is in the sover- 
eign presence of spirit in each element and in 


the whole, in the transposition it works in all 

the elements to compose a harmony that . 
stands by itself. Whatever brush-stroke has 
touched the canvas, it is evident it was an act 


of the painter's whole being saying exactly 
what this picture required, refusing to say 
what was merely conventional or what he 
himself ought to say in some other situation.” 


In other words, the picture lives because it proceeds 
from an artist who, as artist, is fully aware of what he is 
doing and absolutely true to himself and to his inspiration. 

The vital content of art is its living form— 

not a “story,” nor a feeling, 

nor a “mood,” nor a “message.” 

These factors are all secondary. 

After this introduction let us consider the problem of 
Sacred Art at the present moment. 


Il. Sacred Art 
aie 
Sacred Art should be first of all sacred, that 
is, it should bear the impress of the divine. It 
should speak of God. 
Ee 


In order to do this, it must be living (God is the God 
of the living and not of the dead). 

It must be sincere (He is Truth). It must be traditional 
(have continuity with the original sources), and that means 
it must fit in with the liturgical worship offered by the 
Church to God. 








Finally, it must have the variety which is indicative of 
life; it must develop freely, not according to the precon- 
ceived canons of academicians, but according to the real 
needs and life and spirit of each age. . 

We will consider these points in some detail. 

It must be sacred—with a creative sacredness. 


A. Sacredness is NOT 

a) mere moralism 

b) mere pious feeling 

c) emotional whims in prayer 

It is— 

a) an expression .of the transcendent reality of 
God apprehended through the created world 

b) a sensé of the “awe-inspiring” greatness of 
God (holy fear) 

c) a sense of our relation with Him—especially 
of our union with Him and with one another 
in Christ. 


B. There are two things that make art “sacred”: 
1) It. bears the mark of the divine transcendence 
(religious fervor). 


2) It is really alive, creative and universal (creative . 


fervor). 


Thus two kinds of sacredness must be reflected in art—a 
religious sacredness, the sacredness of adoration and holy 
fear of God Who is completely “other” from ourselves, 
and Who is our Lord and Master, the Holy One, Who is 
unknown as He is in Himself—“Who is, Who was and Who 
is to come.” 


C. The “Sacred” in Art. 

The best way to get a good idea, quickly, of what the 
“sacred” in art (or anything else) should be, is to read the 
Apocalypse: 

The visions of Saint John are vivid pictures. They are 
not realistic. They are profoundly real. They inspire one 
with everything that goes into holiness, in the highest 
degree. ; : 

To read these visions responsively is to be filled with the 
sense of the holy: 

“Immediately, I was rapt in spirit; and behold, 
a throne stood in heaven, and upon the throne one 
seated. 

“And he that sat was in appearance like to jasper 
and a cornelian; and the throne was encircled by a 
rainbow, in appearance like to an emerald. 

“Round about the throne were twenty-four thrones, 
and upon these thrones twenty-four elders were sit- 
ting, clothed in white garments, with golden crowns 
on their heads. 

“Out of the throne go forth lightnings and voices 
‘and thunder-peals, and seven lighted lamps burn 
before the throne; which are the seven spirits of God. 

“In front of the throne there is as it were a sea of 
glass, like unto crystal. Within the space before the 
throne and round about the throne are four living 
beings, full of eyes in front and behind. 

“And the first living being is like a lion; the sec- 


ond, like a calf; the third has a face like that of a 
man; and the fourth is like an eagle flying. 

“The four living beings have each of them six 
wings; they are full of eyes all round and within; 
and they cease not day and night to say: ‘Holy, holy, 
holy the Lord God Almighty, who was and who is 
and who is to come.’ . 

“And as often as these living beings shall give 
glory and honor and thanks to him who sitteth upon 
the threne, to him who liveth for ever and ever, the 
twenty-four elders shall fall down before him who 
sitteth upon the throne, and shall adore him who 
liveth for eyer and ever, and they shall cast down 
their crowns before the throne, saying: 

‘Worthy art thou, our Lord and our God, to 
receive glory and honor and power, for thou didst 
create all things, and because of thy will they were 
and they were created.’” [Apoc. 4:2-11] 


aus “es 
Sacred vs academic art 


There is’an absolute opposition between 
“Sacred Art” and “Academic Art’ in the sense 
of a cult of classical beauty—because in the 
latter, a Platonic spirit takes abstract canons 
of beauty (man-made canons!) and elevates 
them to a fixed type or standard which is re- 
garded as “divine,” a reflection of the divine 
absolute of beauty! This is idolatry. 

“Divine” beauty becomes a conventional 
product of human industry—can be turned out 
easily without anything interior or spiritual 
occurring within the artist. 

However, this is one step higher than the 
sensualism which judges “beauty” by the 
sensible and emotional thrill it produces. This 
is purely animal. And this is what reigns in 
some religious circles today. 


D. The Marks of Sacred Art 

1. Universality 

In order to be fully sacred, the work of art must not 
only bear the mark of the divine, but it must also be 
stamped by the seal of universality as a medium of expres- 
sion for the people of God. (Universality does not mean a 
lowest common denominator.) 

It must share in the mediatorship of the Christian cult. 

This immediately shows us the real problem of art today. 
We must face the problem squarely. In the rare cases 
where art bears some impress of a truly creative charac- 
ter, it is usually not understood by the faithful at large and 





could learn the song except those hundred and forty-four thou- 


sand, who have been purchased from the earth. 





“And I saw, and behold, the Lamb was standing upon Mount 
Sion, and with him a hundred and forty-four thousand ~-having 
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not adapted to the spiritual language of the faithful of our 
time (per accidens: It should be, but it isn’t). 


OSS ieee Se ae 
The trouble is not with the art but with the 
faithful, who, infected with the diseases of 
the society they live in, are insensitive and 
inarticulate in this particular sphere. 


9S ARES IRE NIN ee aE em 

On the other hand, where art finds ready acceptance with 
the people, so as to have a seeming universality, it definitely 
does not bear any sign of the divine about it. It is not 
creative, it is not alive. It is stone dead. - 

The difficulty is manifold. 

Some are tempted to insist that universality is enough. If 
it is not great art, so much the worse; at least it helps 
people to pray. But if it is not fully sacred, it cannot ful- 
fill its function in a really vitaand satisfactory way. 

Others seek a compromise. They get excited about works 
that have a “modern look” about them but which still 
please everybody. It is not enough for it to “look modern.” 
To be creative is not merely to be “different.” These works 
are still dead. 


Three examples 


Examples: Sacred Art that is at once “divine” and uni- 


versal, the full expression of the spirit of the Church and 





her people in a given time, and indeed in all times: cath- 
edral of Chartres; paintings of Fra Angelico. 
A creative artist of our time who is, however, not popu- 


lar: Rouault., (I would also-say, not especially great. But 
he is creative, he is an artist, he produces pictures that 


have a character of sacredness. Rouault is closer to Char- 
tres than to the conventional art of today, “modern” or 
otherwise. ) 

2. Character 

But before art can have a sacred character it must have 
character. Michelangelo said: “Every good painting is 
noble and devout in itself.” 


FRA ANGELICO: JESUS TAKEN DOWN FROM THE CROSS 


R@UAULT: CHRIST 
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It can be said that a secular piece that has 


life and character is in itself more sacred than — 


a religious piece which is without either one. 
MESSRBIEHOE 65 ou RRR RINNE 


Proof of this thesis: One of the most “sacred” of our 
hymns is the Urbs Jerusalem Beata, which was formerly a 
marching song of the Roman legions, adapted as a hymn. 

Also the Advent hymn Conditor Alme Siderum was once 
a popular song. Note here the influence of the “traditional” 
in the element of “sacredness.” Why is it there? Becatise 
our feelings of what is sacred, serious, significant, etc., are 
nourished in large measure by a store of inherited symbols 
common to our race, deep in the common unconscious of 
the race. (What would appear sacred to the Chinese would 
not, without education, appear so to us. White is the color 
of mourning in China, for instance.) * 

3. Mystery 

In any case, the essence of the sense of sacredness is a 
sense of the transcendent. The work of art achieves this by 
its creative character, its integrity, its originality, its vitality, 
its respect for the mystery of the real. The creativity of 
art is itself a mystery that springs up in the mystery of God. 

The sacred in Christian art conveys not only the idea of 
a mystery that is exalted, but of a Mystery of Communion 
with God. Sacred Art, without being a matter of mere 
moralism, must always be..capable of awakening in us 
the deep springs of charity by which we are united with 
God and our fellow men. This concept has to be treated 
carefully, however. Art does not have to “preach” in order 
to be sacred. It is not supposed to awaken concepts in our 
reasoning minds, but an intuition in the depths of our souls. 

Seriousness is therefore an eminently sacred quality in 
art. Here seriousness means the ability to penetrate reality 
and see the mystery behind it—to see the IMPORTANCE of 
what is real—because God speaks in it. It is the seriousness 
of the child, not the pseudo-seriousness of the adult dozing 
at a concert. (He thinks the music is serious because the 
program says so and he has no other way of telling.) A 
humorous piece of music (Hindemith’s “Four Quartets,” 
for example) can be more serious than some very “sober” 
music. 

The sacred in Sacred Art is a window into eternity. 

4. Sincerity 

Absolute sincerity is demanded. Nothing is sincere in 
Christianity unless it first is interior. Anything, whether it 
be art or virtue or prayer, which is orientated directly to the 
spectator, and means to catch his attention and win his 
admiration, cannot be fully sacred. Sacred Art is orientated 
to God. It is pure. It blows no trumpets before itself. It 
does not pretend to be anything it is not. It does not seek 


to win a quick recognition by cheap methods. It is true to _ 


itself and to the situation. 

Regamey criticizes a modern project—a huge church 
built in two years in the vacant lots of a Brussels suburb 
in order that it might dominate the houses that were to 
come. Falsity! In the Middle Ages, when the whole com- 


munity worked on a cathedral and took fifty years to 
build it, it had to dominate the town. The Brussels project 


smacks of pretentiousness and ostentation. 


I. Tradition and convention | 


Sacred Art must be traditional and in accordance with 
the liturgy and asceticism of the Church, but not conven- 
tional. 

Difference between tradition and convention (cf. T. S. 
Eliot, Essays). 

1) TRADITION—is not merely inherited, not merely 

“handed down.” 

CONVENTION—following passively the ways we have 
received from parents and from those 
around us. What we are used to. 

2) TRADITION—involves a historic sense which must 
be acquired with great labor. All the 
more so in America. “Historical sense 
involves apperception not only of the 
pastness of the past but of its pres- 
ence.” (Eliot, p. 4) 

A sense of the timeless actuality of 
all living art from the primitives to 
the present. 

By tradition one is more “contempo- 
rary” at once with Homer and Eliot 

s than with Collier’s Magazine. 

Tradition gives us a sense of our own 
place in time. 

CONVENTION—has no vital connection with remote 
past—does not integrate us in a cul- 
ture—it merely helps us huddle to- 
gether with the element in society that 
is transient and insignificant. 

3) TRADITION—is a real, living stream that stays - 
alive and timeless, and constantly re- 
news itself against the d@ath and iner- 
tia of convention. 

Tastes change, attitudes change, tra- 
dition remains constant. 
CONVENTION— is the repetition of what was dead in 
the last generation. It is the vain ef- 
fort to perpetuate what is transient 
and dead in our own generation and 
is mere conformity with a familiar 
type. 
4) TRADITION—is a deep living consciousness of 
a) the past 
b) the present . 
c) their connection. 
CONVENTION—is shut in upon itself and unconscious 
of whatever is not its own. 
5) TRADITION—is always new and original. 

CONVENTION—is dead—opposed to originality, life, 

spontaneity. 


IV. Instruction of the Holy Office 


(June 30, 1952), summary of main ideas: 
The function of Sacred Art—to add to the beauty of 





the house of God and the piety and faith of Christians 
who pray there. 

The Church is always solicitous for Sacred Art, and takes 
care that it should be in harmony with her laws, inspired 
by divine doctrine, and by an asceticism without flaw. 


Pius X—“One must not find anything in the temple 
which would trouble or even diminish the 
piety and devotion of the faithful, nothing that 
would give a just motive for disgust or scan- 


dal, nothing unworthy of a house-of prayer or 


of the majesty of God.” 


(Comment—But here remember that we are dealing 
with varying and subjective tastes. I am 
sure there is very-much seen and heard in 
churches here and there which would in- 
deed have disgusted and offended Saint 
Pius X. There is in fact much that dis- 
gusts and offends people with cultivated 
tastes. Hence this statement is not to be 
interpreted as a canonization of the 
frightful mediocrity and bad taste which 
seem, in fact, to be in accord with the 
“piety” of so many. It does not imply a 
supine acceptance of the lowest level of 
taste, which satisfies the majority today. It 
seems to demand an education in Chris- 
tian taste and tradition. To offend conven- 
tional taste is no just motive for disgust. 
But to offend real tradition is just cause for 
scandal.) 


Councils have warned against unseemly innovations, 
against what shocks, or smacks of bad taste, etc. These 
warnings do not mean that no innovations can ever be 
made. On the contrary: the spirit of the Church is to allow 
her art, liturgy, etc., to adapt themselves to the changing 


tastes and outlooks of different ages. Hence the innovations 


and changes must be made in accordance with what is best 
and most living in the art of a given age. In other words, 
one normally expects the Church to be One of the great 
patrons of the arts, one of the great sources of inspiration 
for the art of every age. However, a special problem is 
presented by the art of our time. The struction says: 


“Recently the Holy See has condemned extravagant 
forms of sacred art and has reproved deviations. 
Without importance is the objection of some who 

“ insist that art must be adapted to the needs and con- 
ditions of modern times . . .” [Then it quotes Pius 
XI on “modern art”] ‘Our hope . . . is that such art 
will never be admitted into our churches, still more 
that it may not be called to build them, to renovate 
them, to decorate them. But let us open our doors 
and let us reserve the most sincere welcome to every 
just and progressive development of the good and 
venerable traditions which . . . have given proof of 
their inexhaustible capacity to inspire new and beau- 
tiful forms . . . when studiéd and questioned under 
the double light of genius and of faith.’” 


Bad modern art is just as much a “convention” as any 
other trash. This is supported by Pius XII in Mediator Dei: 


“We must absolutely leave the field open for the arf 
of our time when it places itself in the service of 
sacred rites and edifices with the honor which is due 
to them . . . But we cannot help but deplore and dis-" 
approve those images. . . recently introduced which ‘ 
seem a deformation of sane art, which are repugnant | 
to dignity and modesty and Christian piety, and 
which deeply wound the religious sense.” “Deforma-. 
tion”—this does not mean that art must be photo-" 
graphic representation of nature. § 
(Note the “elongation” of figures in Chartres * 
windows, etc.) ; 
“Repugnant to dignity and modesty—wound | 
religious sense—” 
But NOT repugnant to conventionalism or to” 
doctrinaire opinions. ] 


In these statements we see that the Church is in no way” 
opposed to innovations and to new art forms. But these’ 
must be capable of fitting in with the real spirit of Chris- 7 
tian faith and prayer. It is hard to say exactly where the 
line is to be drawn. ; q 

The Holy Office lays down norms, but is careful not to | 
be too precise, or to name names. 


ARCHITECTURE—New forms are allowed, provided 
the church does not look like a 
purely secular edifice. Simplicity is’ 
encouraged. The convenience of 
the faithful, ease in following Mass, 
are to be provided for. Emphasis is 
placed on the fact that the Blessed 
Sacrament must be kept at the high? 
altar, unless some very special rea- 
son excuses. 

ART—The Holy Office recalls canonical } 
prescriptions. Bishops must form | 
competent commissions to judge re- | 
ligious art or consult those already | 
formed. Bishops must forbid a mul- 
titude of statues everywhere, espe- 
cially cheap and vulgar statues ex- | 
posed without order or taste to the | 
veneration of the faithful. Art proj- | 

“ects should be entrusted to men of | 
competence who are capable of ex- 
pressing sincere faith and piety. 


This last is the crux of the whole matter. An artist can- 
not express something of which he has no experience. It is 
not enough for his work to be good art; it must also be an 
artistic expression of a religious experience. Genuine re- | 
ligious experience is possible only to a man who has some 
appreciation of religious values. The artist does not have | 
to be a saint. By the artistic intuition of his own genius he 
may be able to grasp, by a kind of sixth sense, what the ” 
saints mean by their aspirations. But he must at least have 
enough sensitivity to religious values to be able to do this. 














In Raleigh, before setting off on a tour of his diocese, Bishop Waters explains the problems of the Church in Worth Carolina. 


TRAVELLING BISHOP 


Raleigh’s energetic Vincent Waters 


tours his sprawling, sparsely-peopled diocese 


Most Reverend Vincent S. Waters, a tall, lean man of 
52, is Bishop of Raleigh, the country’s most sparsely 
Catholic diocese—a vast area comprising, except for 
one county, the entire state of North Carolina. Of its 
largely-rural population of over 4,000,000 only about 
34,000 are Catholics, for whom there are only 165 
priests. This is mission territory, and its Bishop has 
a missionary’s unbounded drive and zeal for the con- 
version of his diocese. Taking the wheel of his own car 
—a light blue Oldsmobile—he set off one day recently 
on one of his frequent tours of inspection. On this trip, 
which took him across the state to Asheville, he visited 
several of his pastors and many of the people—business 
men, workers, lawyers, housewives, school children— 
who form his scattered congregations. — 
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Taking the wheel of his 1956 Oldsmobile, the Bishop 
heads west toward Asheville, 250 miles away. 





Bishop Waters meets his people, administers Confirmation and 


inspects his growing schools and parishes 


Driving west, Bishop Waters stopped at Durham, 
arriving just in time to give his farewell blessing to 
a young priest he had chosen for a year’s study in 
Rome—he sends one priest each year, to reward 
men for their work and to broaden the horizons 
of his clergy. After a confirmation ceremony at 
Marion, the Bishop gave a short talk in which he 
reminded the newly confirmed, as well as their 
sponsors, parents and friends, that the Church de- 
pends on the lay apostolate to help propagate the 
faith in a mission area. And he visited several of 
the small churches he is building throughout the 
state; though in some places people still have to 
travel anywhere from 20 to 60 miles to Mass and 
the Sacraments, in many others for the first time in 
their lives Catholics have an organized parish life. 


At Greensboro the Bishop attends a directors’ meeting at 
Notre Dame High School. Since he took over therdiocese in 
1945 he has built five high schools, over 30 grade schools. 


34 





Visiting a parish along his route, Bishop Waters 
speaks with the pastor’s housekeeper and hears the 
story of how she and her family came into the Church. 


At Durham the Bishop watches as workmen install the 
Communion rail in the new Immaculate Conception Church, 
one of 53 erected in the diocese during the last ten years. 
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Bishop Waters administers Confirmation at Our Lady 
of the Angels Chapel in Marion. Where Catholics are 
too few and too scattered to support a parish, 

mission chapels are established. In summer priests 
tour the state in two trailer chapels, explaining 
Catholicism to all who wish to listen. 








In Asheville, Bishop Waters visits the 
new Carmelite convent. A second Carmelite 
monastery. was established at Durham last July. 











In Asheville Bishop Waters visits a new convent, 


looks over a school building, and meets with advisors 


_ Near Asheville Bishop Waters 
stopped to visit a monastery of 
| Carmelite Sisters whom he had 
_ invited into the diocese this year. 
| Before they could be cloistered, 
' the nuns had to finish a major 
| refurbishing job on their old 
| house, doing the roofing and 
_ carpentry themselves. Impressed 
| with the results, the Bishop asked 
| them if there was anything he 
| could give them. ‘‘Some ice 
cream,” the Mother Superior re- 
plied. “And what else?” Bishop 
Waters asked. “Three days of 
_ recreation,’’ she answered. 
' “That’s the most we’re allowed 
to accept.” They received both. 

While in Asheville the Bishop 
conferred with his legal and finan- 
| cial advisor, taking up, among 
' other matters, the status of the 
q diocese’s revolving fund, from 
_ which pastors borrow money at 
no interest to erect new churches 
and schools. 

Repeatedly Bishop Waters 
paused to speak to individual 
Catholics — among them several 
‘Negroes, in whose problems he 
takes a particular interest. Back 
in Raleigh, he summed up his im- 
pressions of the trip. Though 
greatly pleased with the progress 
being made, he feels that much 
remains to be done: “It’s the peo- 
ple that count,” he says, “not the 
buildings. You have to bring in 
people who are close to Our Lord 
to convert a missionary area.” 
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The Bishop stops to talk with two construction workers as he 
inspects the new St. Lawrence’s parochial school in Asheville. 





In an Asheville hotel he discusses church financing with Francis 
J. Heazel, a personal friend and attorney for the diocese. 
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4 tchpriest Basil Gapanowicz 
p merrives at the Congress. 


| Abbot Ambrose Ondrak, O.S.B. (right, at lectern) welcomes the delegates to St. Procopius. 
' His talk underscored religious differences as threats to world peace and unity 


and stressed the papacy’s eagerness for the return of separated Christians. 


CHURCH UNITY CONGRESS Bishops and 


Scattered throughout the world, mostly behind the Iron 


' Curtain and in the Middle East, are over 100 million peo- 
ple whose liturgy, sacraments and orders are valid, 
| but who are separated from Catholic unity largely be- 
i cause they do not acknowledge the primacy of the Pope. 
' These are the Christians — Orthodox, Nestorian and 

Monophysite—whose forbears left the Catholic Church 


during various schisms throughout the centuries. To in- 
vite their return, and to help establish a climate of mutual 
understanding which might make it possible, over 100 
Catholics—bishops, priests and scholars of both Latin 
and Oriental rites—gathered recently at Lisle, Illinois, for 
a three-day Unionistic Congress. 

Held at St. Procopius Abbey, a Benedictine founda- 
tion long interested in reunion, the meeting revived a tra- 
dition started almost 50 years ago at Velehrad, Czecho- 
slovakia, and interrupted by postwar Soviet seizure of 
virtually all the East European territories where the great 
Orthodox Churches once flourished. The lectures and dis- 


' scholars invite the separated Eastern Churches to return to Rome 


cussions re-examined the original causes of the Great 
Schism of 1054, underscored the ecumenical spirit of the 
modern papacy, and assured a warm welcome to return- 
ing members of the separated churches. Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago and Consultor to the 
Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church, said: “It 
has been the desire of all of us in the Church in our seek- 
ing for the salvation of souls, in our seeking to increase 
the unity which Christ has given to us, to open our arms 
to bring back . . . those [separated Christians] who are 
possessed of the fragment [of the true faith] and need only 
to come into the unity of the Church, to come into the 
fullness and glory of what [all] had when East and West 
were united in one Church under Peter.” 

All separated denominations were invited, and mem- 
bers of two—the Antiochene Syrians and the Old Cath- 
olics—were present at Lisle. A Syrian Antiochene priest 
commented that never before had he met with such 





brotherly love from Roman Catholics. 





Holding Eastern-rite symbols of the Trinity and of Christ’s 
two natures, Abbot Ambrose gives a blessing at Mass. 
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Cultural divisions are still strong, 


The scholars at Lisle agreed that the original reasons 
for the various schisms—partly theological, partly po- 
litical—no longer exist. Today the chief differences are 

cultural, caused by hundreds of years of separateness. “To 

expect conversions from such a conference is naive,” one 
observer pointed out in speaking of the Orthodox. “Three 
days of discussion will not obviate nine centuries of con- 
ditioning.” 





A cross is dedicated to the Church of Silence, which 
includes relatives of many U.S. Eastern-rite Christians. 





Facts and commentary that tell the story of .. . 


The Catholic Church, 
Us oy Ae 


Lovis J. Putz, C.S.C. 
Introduction by John J. Wright, D.D. 


A reference book and source of information 
about the life, history, organization, diversity and 
influence of the Church in the U.S.A. 446 pages. 

Pre-publication price $5.25 
After October 30 5.95 


The EUCHARISTIC prayer 


Joseph A. Jungmann, S.J. 


A booklet by the world famous liturgist that helps 
us to deepen our understanding and love for the Holy 
Eucharist. 95¢ 


SON of the CHURCH 


Louis Lochet 


A discussion and reflection on the elements of apos- 
tolic spirituality: activity, purification and contem- 
plation. $4.50 


40 


PATTERNS 
TEEN - 'AGERS 


Vincent J. Giese 


A look at the life and problems of today’s teen-agers, 
the book contains human interest stories, photographs, 
ideas on training youth leaders plus 24 suggested 
meetings for youth groups. $3.50 


Conversation with CHRIST 


Peter Thomas Rohrbach, O.C.D. 


An introduction to mental prayer according to 
the plan of St. Teresa of Avila. $3.75 


At All Bookstores 





Chicago 19, Illinois 
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but a start toward reunion is made 


Designated by the Holy See as the center of unionistic 
work in the U.S., St. Procopius plans to supplement the 
Congress by establishing a permanent secretariat to map 
future Congresses, to keep in touch with other efforts in 
the field, and to launch a crusade of prayer—among 
both Latin- and LEastern-rite Catholics—for reunion. 
“This,” Abbot Ondrak said, “is only our first effort. We 
expect to continue.” 





Thomas Cardinal Tien, exiled Archbishop of Peiping, arrives 
for a ceremony honoring Christians in Communist countries. 















A woman kisses Archpriest Basil’s cross. The Archpriest, 
a convert from Orthodoxy, resides at St. Procopius. 








THE BRIDGE 


Semitism in Soviet Russia; Fr. Flannery on the Evan- 
ston Assembly; Fr. Lauer on the Genius of Hebrew 
Thought; Mother Sullivan on the Good Friday Prayer 
for the Jews; and there are others. 357 pages. 8 illus- 
trations. 


At your bookseller, or order from the Institute: 


THE INSTITUTE. OF JUDAEO-CHRISTIAN STUDIES, 
SETON HALL UNIVERSITY 


31 Clinton Street, Newark 2, N. J., Dept. J 





Volume II 

A Yearbook of Judaeo-Christian Studies 
edited by John M. Oéesterreicher 

PANTHEON BOOKS $3.95 


INTEGRITY: “An event in the intellectual life of American Catholics.” 
WORSHIP: “A moving spiritual experience of our Jewish-Christian heritage.” 
THE PILOT: “Brimming with ideas; exciting reading.” 


Msgr. Journet gives a little Summa of the Threefold Mystery of Israel. Fr. Oesterreicher explores the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. Fr. Jones traces the Unfolding of the Word. Barry Ulanov writes on Michelangelo; the Sussmans on 
Jacob Epstein; Richard Schoeck on Chaucer’s Prioress; Fr. Moody on the Dreyfus Case; Fr. Keller on Anti- 


















( Please send me ______ copies of THE BRIDGE, Vol. II, at 
$3.95 each. 


(J Please send me both Volumes, I and II, for only $6.00. 


| 

I 

I 

l 

| C1 I should like to take advantage of your special Christmas 
| offer: three copies, gift-wrapped, to. be mailed to the 
| address I list on a separate sheet, for only $10.00. 
; $_.________ enclosed. 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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NAME 





ADDRESS. 
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CHURCH IN As 


The font is set into a 150-year-old 
log of Oregon pine; the floors are 
of random-width oak. 
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oldbut sturdy barn 
ifuChurch of the Nativity 
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Father William F. Sheehan is pastor of N 
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ativity parish. 


To build a Church of the Nativity in a former 
stable has a certain precedent. In Midland Park, 
N. J., it also seemed the most practical thing to 





do. Starting with an old barn on an abandoned 
chicken farm owned by the Archdiocese of New- 
ark, the parishioners of Father William Sheehan 
turned out an ingenious and tasteful building in 
less than three months. They transformed a corn 
crib into a year-round créche, boulders from a 
stone fence into a shrine to Our Lady of Lourdes, 
a horse stall into a confessional and a Dutch 
kitchen into a parish bookstore. 

“We believe in using our natural resources, both 
physical and human,” says tall, laconic Father 
Sheehan. The architect was a non-Catholic who 
lives in nearby Glen Rock, the stonecutter an old 
| Italian who, Father Sheehan remembers, “fondled 
~ § each rock before he placed it, and found a heart- 
shaped one for the shrine’s center.” A parishioner 
served as accountant, another built outdoor sta- 
tions of the cross, while other men built the parish 
hall (out of an old chicken coop) and their wives 





made the vestments. 

“We used the same principle in starting sung 
Mass here,” Father Sheehan says. “Everybody can 
sing, and we had an organist and choir-master liv- 
ing in the parish.” Something else that distin- 
guishes Nativity is that there are no collections at 
Mass. Cards placed near a wooden box at the 
entrance to the church remind parishioners: “Your 
contribution is your participation in the Offertory 
of the Mass;” during the Offertory ushers place the 
filled box in the sanctuary. 

Suburban Midland Park is growing rapidly, so 
that there are now five Masses every Sunday to 
accommodate its more than 400 Catholic families. 
Next year the parish plans to build a school which, 
Father Sheehan thinks, will be “more functional 
than frame” and which will take advantage of a 
natural declivity in the land to include an audi- 








A large rectangular window set into the barn wall lets in 
torium and a gym. plenty of light. Knotty-pine panelling and chandeliers made 
of old wagon wheels recall the building’s original use. 
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Ireland will never 
be the same, 
and neither will 
Mrs. Atkinson 


Here is what happened when the 
author of Manhattan and Me collid- 
ed head-on with the inscrutable 
wiles and ways of the Emerald Isle. 


The South and 





IRELAND AND ME 


By Oriana Atkinson 
(Mrs. Brooks Atkinson) 


$4.00 at all bookstores 
RANDOM HOUSE 


eects 


the West of It: 


















The most precious thing 
you can give for 
Christmas— 


A BOOK 


MARY 


MOTHER OF GOD 
Edited by Henri Ghéon 


“This beautiful book containing 132 
reproductions (20 in color) of the 
greatest masterpieces of Marian art 
will surely be a joy for many a day to 
all.”—Rosary $10: 


THE LORD. 


By Romano Guardini 


“A masterpiece ... Guardini has re- 
stored to us a living breathing Lord as 
the center of our adoration.”—Com- 
monweal " 


“Undoubted treasure.”—A merica 


$6.50 


Both these books are available at your 
favorite Catholic bookseller. 


HENRY REGNERY CO. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 























A 32-page, black-and-white booklet designed by Ben Shahn 
and distributed by the Museum of Modern Art illustrates an old Christmas song. 


NEW CARDS 


On this and the next two pages, JUBILEE presents its annual 
selections of Christmas cards that banish Santas, scotty dogs and 
snow-drifted trees and concentrate instead on the original mean- 
ing of the day and season: the birth of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
They include a wide enough variety of designs—traditional and 
contemporary—to satisfy almost every taste. For information 
about other cards—and about prices—readers are advised to 
write directly to the suppliers, whose names and addresses are 
listed on page 56. 


An Ade Bethune card (St. Leo Shop) 
shows the Magi adoring the Infant 
Christ at Epiphany (314” x 514”). 






we have 


seen his 
Star in Pl. Mii a“: 
the east Serrana offers a full-color representation 
have come of Our Lady of Refuge, Patroness of 
* hi hw California (4%” x 6”). The design is 
worship by Robert Cary. 









Seal 


. SS La 










































Carillon Press features a drawing of 
the Annunciation by Alexis Khoury in 
blue on green stock (44” x 55%”). 





Charles Ventura’s FLIGHT INTO 
EGYPT, in black on pebbled 
red stock, is sold by Pio 
Decimo Press (5%34”" x 414"). 
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| New Fall Offerings 








The Catholic Faith in Outline 


Morals in Medicine 


By Thomas J. O’Donnell, S.J.—Writ- 
ten in close collaboration with medi- 
cal specialists and a team of expert 
theologians, this work provides stu- 
dents with straightforward answers 
to pressingly practical situations, and 
carefully underlines and clarifies the 
governing theological principles. $3.75 














By Rev. James MacLoughlin—Intended 
principally as an effective aid for 
preaching, these instructions cover 
all that a Catholic ought to know 
about his faith. The work will be 
useful also for classroom and cate- 
chetical instruction, as well as for 
spiritual conferences and occasional 
talks. $3.75 















The Embattled—A Novel 
of the Spanish Civil War 


By Javier Martin Artajo, translated 
by Daniel Crabb—An intensely human 
drama of heroism and cowardice, re- 
cording the fortunes of a group of 
Spaniards deeply involved in the 
tragedy of their Civil war. Illustrated 
by Antonio Cobos. Shortly. $4.00 








Omega: Last of the Barques 


By Frederick D. Wilhelmsen—A per- 
sonal account of a journey on the last 
commercial square-rigged sailing ves- 
sel left upon the sea. Here is adven- 
ture, yes, and the sea; but much more 
than merely that. For it is sage reflec- 
tion and warm wisdom too, tempered 
by cultural insight and rare literary 
feeling. Shortly. $3.00 








The Dead Sea Scrolls 
and the Bible 


By Roland Murphy, 0. Carm.—The 
story of the exciting discovery and 
classification of the scrolls and frag- 
ments together with a penetrating 
analysis of the light they shed on the 
Old and New Testaments. 

Illustrated $1.50 








The Spirit and Forms 
of Protestantism 


By Rev. Louis Bouyer, translated by 
A. V. Littledale—A lucid and pene- 
trating analysis of the fundamental 
differences between Protestantism and 
Catholicism. Father Bouyer, a former 
Protestant minister, approaches his 
delicate subject with great charity, 
and without resorting to negative 
thinking. One of the best books ever 
written on this subject. $3.75 











Wherever good books are sold 
THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 















| 
| 
| 
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ABBE PIERRE 
SPEAKS 


Abbe Pierre begins with an account 
of his work for the destitute and how 
he came to undertake it. Everyone dlse 
may think the amount this one small 
priest has accomplished astonishing: 
he regards it as a mere flea-bite. His 
future plans, which even he admits, 
are large, are told in a selection of 
his speeches. Illustrated with very 
striking photographs. $3.50 


BEGINNINGS: 


Prose and Verse 
by New Catholic Writers 


If there is a new Graham Greene or 
Gerard Manley Hopkins in the making, 
you may spot him among the 50-odd 
new writers in this book! Even if there 
isn’t you will have fur: with this pleas- 
ant mixture of short stories and verse, 
seasoned with a few essays. $3.50 


THE END OF THE 
MODERN WORLD 


by Romano Guardini 


“Man today has dropped history as 
a ship drops its pilot . . . from hence- 
forth we sail in darkness. . . .” And 
what Guardini sees in this darkness 
ahead is a new and more terrible 
version of the old battle between 
Christ and Anti-Christ. Not a gay out- 
look perhaps, but no one could call 
it dull. $2.75 


Order from any bookstore 


These books are much more adequately de- 
scribed in the current Trumpet: to get the 
Trumpet, free and postpaid, write to Juliet 
MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD, New York 3 
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Many cards feature 


the Holy Family 





A medieval Nativity from 
Mt. Saviour Monastery, in 
red and green, is centered 

on a buff card (534” x 5”). 














2 


The Walters Art Gallery offers 
a reproduction, from a 13th 
century English psalter, in 
sepia on white (4” x 53%”). 





Lauren Ford’s Nativity 
comes in black on white 
or brown on tan (434” x7”). 





The Guild Book Shop 
offers this hand-painted 


manger scene in brown 
on white (5” x 64%"). 


a it2 - tak 


of a 14th century Bohemian painting (314” x 44"). 
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Cleveland’s Museum of Art features a color reproduction 


























A. TROUBLE with the great war 


of 1956 between the hardbounds and 
the softbounds was that the hards, 
with their habitual disdain, never 
once admitted that there were hos- 
tilities. How this frustrated the softs, 
those invaders creeping forward with 
their new or refurbished weapons al- 
ways at the ready. True, as they ad- 
vanced a few partisans came forward 
to greet them, and enthusiastically, 
but what a poor lot they were with 
their unkempt hair, their seedy cloth- 
ing and thick eyeglasses. No matter 
how widely they fanned out or deeply 
they struck, the softs never seemed to 
reach the great centers of population 
and wealth. So they resigned them- 
selves to a campaign of attrition and 
infiltration, in lieu of the full-scale 
war they would have preferred to 
wage. And as they toiled, the hards, 
complacent as ever, gave scarcely a 
thought to the distant puffs of smoke 
and lonely calls to battle and rode 
high and unruffled in their seats of 
power. 

We know now that the hards were 
justified in their indifference, that 
the softs overreached themselves, 
spread themselves too thin and were 
swallowed up in the vast homeland of 
their enemy. The war has long since 
ended; the only evidence that it was 
fought at all lies in the archives and 
the libraries, and it is there we have 
to go to learn something about ‘the 
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THE SOFTBOUND INVASION 


softs, those valiant warriors who in 
their vulnerable armor tried to change 
a civilization. 

Looking through the records for 
the autumn months of 1956, when 
the softs made what we know now 
was their greatest effort, we cannot 
fail to be impressed by the variety 
and ingenuity of the weapons they 
used in that campaign. Some were 
very old, such as The Odyssey of 
Homer in the T. E. Shaw (Lawrence 
of Arabia) prose translation (Galaxy 
Books, $1.50), a standby which 
though not as spectacular as some 
other versions is nevertheless reliable 
and sound. Or White Jacket (Ever- 
green, $1.45), an early novel by Her- 
man Melville about life on an Ameri- 
can warship during the middle of the 
nineteenth century. It is a grim story, 
direct and powerful as a broadside 
and fascinating in its foreshadowing 
of both Moby Dick and Billy Budd. 

From a later era the softs produced 
the Stories of Katherine Mansfield 
(Vintage, $.95), the New Zealand- 
born writer who died at 35 in 1923 
after having advanced the craft of the 
short story by her range of evocation 
and the hiddenness of her effects. 
Much less important as literature but 
of wide interest was Franz Werfel’s 
The Song of Bernadette (Compass 
Books, $1.45), a fictionalized account 
of the saint of Lourdes, superior to 
most of its counterparts. 


On another related sector these 
months saw the softs bring forth the 
Selected Poems of Shelley (Penguin, 
$.85), a handsome volume containing 
sections from Queen Mab, the Cenci 
and Prometheus Unbound, the whole 
of Adonais and Alastor and all the 
great sonnets and odes. How flexible 
was the soft attack! For they also 
issued The Love Letters of Phyllis 
McGinley (Compass, $.95) , light cali- 
bre verse addressed with wit and af- 
fection to heroes, saints, ideas and in- 
stitutions. And, reversing their field, 
the Selected Poems of Rilke, translated 
by C. F. McIntyre (University of Cali- 
fornia, $1.25), superb renderings 
from the German of a poet who, while 
theologically confused, was one of 
our age’s purest voices. 

Still on the same front, but off to 
one side commanding a narrow but 
vital terrain, the softbound high com- 
mand detailed the slim but robust 
Poetics of Music by Igor Stravinsky 
(Vintage, $.95), a classic of modern 
writing on music in which the great 
composer investigates the nature of 
musical creation and touches fruit- 
fully on related questions of style, 
taste and authenticity in all the arts. 
Flanking Stravinsky was Sir Donald 
Tovey’s The Forms of Music (Meri- 
dian, $1.35), a much more specialized 
work, valuable both for professionals 
and bemused amateurs. 

Nothing escaped the attention of 
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Maryknoll’s NEW KIND of Book Club! 


HOW THE CLUB WORKS 


You receive 


A—Four book selections a year that tell of 
the simple and great events that shape 
the lives of people in far corners of 
the world. 

B—A special FREE BONUS book for 
joining and another for each year of 
membership. 

C—The quarterly NEW-BOOK BULLETIN. 


How the Books are Selected 


Each title is chosen by a Board of Editors 
with long experience in the Catholic pub- 
lishing field. The editors—as Maryknollers 
—are qualified to judge books about the 
exciting romance of peoples around the 
globe. 

Club selections offer unlimited variety 
from all publishers — fiction, biography, 
travel, social customs. 





The Quarterly NEW-BOOK BULLETIN 


accompanies each book selection—a handy 
guide to the broad world of mission litera- 
ture. It reviews the current book, describes 
the “Editor’s Choice” of topnotch titles, 
and provides a longer “Recommended List” 
of other new books on the mission world. 


WHAT DOES IT COST? 


Less, much less than you think, The Mary- 
knoll Book Club is non-profit. The savings 
of large buying are passed on to its mem- 
bers. To purchase these four books plus the 
bonus book at a bookstore would cost from 
$15.00 to $18.00. Yours for a membership 
fee of only $10.00. 

N.B. Should you not want a book you re- 
ceive, you may return it within 10 days for 
a credit of $2.50 towards the purchase of 
any book. 





A Perfect Gift! 

A year’s membership in the Maryknoll 
Book Club makes a 

perfect Christmas gift- 

a gift that shows love and affection. 
Because you can give a year’s member- 





ship and pay for it with a single com- 
plete fee of $10.00, because there are 
no extras for postage or handling, you'll 
find it a perfect remembrance for a 
friend or relative who likes to read good 
books, or for someone special—a priest 
or Sister you know and admire. 








MaryYKNoLt Book Civus 


Maryknoll, N. Y. 
Name 





Please enroll me in the 
MARYKNOLL BOOK 


Address 





CLUB for a membership 
fee of $10.00 a year. This 


Zone State. 





entitles me to four books, City. 
one each quarter. It also 
entitles me to the free 
BONUS BOOK and quar- 
terly BOOK BULLETIN. 
I may cancel my subscrip- 


Recipient's N 





Send GIFT MEMBERSHIP to: 














Zone__ State 





tion at any time. Address 
OI enclose $10.00 
(1 Bill me later City. 
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the softbound leaders. We can see 
how they trained their guns on the 
American Skyline, by Cristopher 
Tunnard and Henry Hope Read 
(Mentor, $.50), a study of the ram- 
shackle growth of America’s cities 
and towns which emphasizes the de- 
humanizing effects of the Industrial 
Revolution, and suggests that some 
drastic replanning is in order. 


And still the attack was pressed, 
subtle, varied, forceful. In The Amer. 
ican Character (Vintage, $.95) D. W. 
Brogan, a sympathetic British observ- 
er, examined the American as an his- 
torical type, a man with new strengths 
for the world and new weaknesses as 
well. It was a rewrite of an earlier 
work and contained a number of orig- 
inal insights, including an incisive 
but temperate critique of American 
Catholicism’s defensiveness and gen- 
eral lack of creativity. But as part of 
their strategy of “balance” the softs 
also exhibited The Making of Europe, 
by Christopher Dawson (Meridian, 
$1.35), a splendid account of how the 
Church helped shape Western society 
during its transition from Roman law 
and order through confusion to in- 
stitutional coherence. 


We move along through the ar- 
chives and come upon yellowing 
copies of The Measure of Man, by 
Joseph Wood Krutch (Universal Li- 
brary, $.95), a well argued attack 
upon mechanist, determinist and be- 
haviorist concepts of man by an emi- 
nent scholar and humanist, and Amer- 
ican Social Patterns, edited by Wil- 
liam Petersen (Anchor, $.95), five 
essays ranging from “Interracial 
Housing” to “The Dynamics of Bu- 
reaucracy” which, though interesting 
in themselves, are more valuable for 
the light they throw on contemporary 
methods of sociology. 


Like rusty cannon on a courthouse 
lawn the softbounds of that autumn 
rest on the shelves: Christopher Co- 
lumbus, Mariner, by Samuel Eliot 
Morison (Mentor, $.35), a lively and 
accurate if not especially profound 
biography which concentrates on the 
voyages; Reveille in Washington, by 
Margaret Leech (Universal Library, 
$1.25), a portrait of the capital in 
1860-1865 that is politico-social his- 
tory at its near best; The Koran, an 
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ae “,.. making the world's finest Catholic literature available to all.’ 


APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA 


John Henry Cardinal Newman with an introduction by Philip 
Hughes. The definitive edition of the great cardinal’s superb 


spiritual autobiography. 95¢ 
THE PATH TO ROME 


Hilaire Belloc. Delightful tale of a most unusual pilgrimage 

on foot to Rome. Charmingly illustrated by the author, one 

ef = Fs Catholic writers of the 20th century. (Orig. 
3.75) 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Official Catholic Edition. Newly translated into English under 
the supervision of the Archconfraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine. 560 pages. 95¢ 


MARIA CHAPDELAINE 
Louis Hémon. A novel of French Canadian life, justly called 
an idyllic epic. (Orig. $3.50) 65¢ 


SAINT AMONG THE HURONS 
Francis X. Talbot, S.J. Stirring, inspiring story of St. Jean 
de Brébeuf, famed American martyr of the earliest frontier 
days. (Orig. $3.75) 95¢ 


A HANDBOOK OF CATHOLIC FAITH 
Dr. N. G. M. Van Doornik, Rev. S. Jelsma, Rev. A. Van De 
Lisdonk,. Edited by Rev. John Greenwood. A complete sum- 
mary of every aspect of Catholic doctrine and practice. 520 
pages. (Orig. $4.75) $1.35 


SORROW BUILT A BRIDGE 
Katherine Burton. The biography of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
daughter — her conversion to Catholicism, and her great, 
humanitarian work as the founder of a religious order. 
(Orig. $3.75) 75¢ 

ON THE TRUTH OF THE CATHOLIC FAITH 

(SUMMA CONTRA GENTILES) 
Book Three: Providence. St. Thomas Aquinas. Newly trans- 
lated, with an introduction and notes by Vernon J. Bourke. 
The third book, published in 2 parts, of the new translation 
of St. Thomas Aquinas’ magnificent classic. Part 1 contains 
chapters 1 to 83; part 2, chapters 84 to 163. (Also published 
in cloth-bound, library editions at $2.50 each.) Part 1, 85¢; 





Part 2, 85¢ 


pousLeDAy 1 MAGE sooxs 


575 Madison Avenue, New York 22 








Already published 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A HUNTED PRIEST 


John Gerard. Intro. by Graham Greene. 
(Orig. $3.50) 85¢ 
BERNADETTE AND LOURDES 


Michel de Saint-Pierre. (Orig. $3.50) 75¢ 


BROTHER PETROC’S RETURN 
S.M.C. (Orig. $2.50) 50¢ 


THE CHURCH SPEAKS TO THE MODERN WORLD 


The Social Teachings of Leo XIII 
Edited by Etienne Gilson. 95¢ 
DAMIEN THE LEPER 

John: Farrow. (Orig.$3.00) 65¢ 

THE DIARY OF A COUNTRY PRIEST 
Georges Bernanos. (Orig. $4.00) 65¢ 
EDMUND CAMPION 

Evelyn Waugh. (Orig. $3.75) 65¢ 
THE EVERLASTING MAN 

G. K. Chesterton. (Orig. $3.50) 75¢ 
FATHER MALACHY’'S MIRACLE 
Bruce Marshall. (Orig. $2.50) 65¢ 
A GRAMMAR OF ASSENT 


John Henry Newman, Intro, Etienne Gilson. 95¢ 


HUMBLE POWERS 
Paul Horgan. 65¢ 
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THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 

Thomas & Kempis. Intro. by Harold C. 
Gardiner, S.J. 65¢ 

INTRODUCTION TO THE DEVOUT LIFE 

St. Francis de Sales. (Orig. $3.50) 85¢ 

JOYCE KILMER’S ANTHOLOGY OF 
CATHOLIC POETS $1.25 

LIFT UP YOUR HEART 

Fulton J. Sheen. (Orig. $3.50) 75¢ 

LIGHT ON THE — 

The Story of LaSal 

John . Kennedy. (Ors. $3.00) 65¢ 

MR. BLUE 

Myles Padieidlie (Orig. $2.50) 50¢ 

ON THE TRUTH OF THE CATHOLIC FAITH 
(SUMMA CONTRA GENTILES) 

St. Thomas Aquinas. Book One: God 
—tTranslated by Anton C. Pegis 85¢ 

Book Two: Creation—Tr. James F. Anderson 95¢ 
OUR LADY OF FATIMA 

William Thomas Walsh. (Orig. $3.50) 65¢ 
PARENTS, CHILDREN AND THE FACTS OF LIFE 
Henry V. Sattler, C.SS.R. (Orig. $3.00) 65¢ 
PEACE OF SOUL 

Fulton J. Sheen. (Orig. $3.00) 75¢ 

THE PERFECT JOY OF ST. FRANCIS 

Felix Timmermans. (Orig. $3.50) 75¢ 


Juct bubliched ! Q more Image Books = fiction, history, 


inspiration, theology, biography= in inexpensive editions 





BISSETT IERIE LLL LELLLALLELLLLLLE 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 

Philip Hughes. (Orig. $3.75) 85¢ 
THE ROAD TO DAMASCUS 

Edited by John A. O'Brien. (Orig. $2.75) 65¢ 
ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 

Johannes Jorgensen. (Orig. $4.00) 95¢ 
SAINT THOMAS AQUINAS 

G. K. Chesterton. (Orig. $3.00) 75¢ 
SAINTS FOR OUR TIMES 

Theodore Maynard, (Orig. $3.50) 85¢ 
THE SIGN OF JONAS 

Thomas Merton. (Orig. $3.50) $:i¢ 
THE SPIRIT OF CATHOLICISM 

Karl Adam, (Orig. $3.75) 75¢ 
STORIES OF OUR CENTURY 

BY CATHOLIC AUTHORS 

Edited by John Gilland Brunini and 
Francis X. Connolly. (Orig. $3.00) 85¢ 
STORM OF GLORY: The Story of 
St. Therese of Lisieux 

John Beevers. (Orig. $3.00) 65¢ 

A WATCH IN THE NIGHT 

Helen C. White. (Orig. $5.00) 95¢ 
THE WORLD'S FIRST LOVE 

Fulton J. Sheen. (Orig. $3.50) 75¢ 




































The latest in the series based on 
the television talks that inspire 
and delight millions every week. 


LIFE IS 
WORTH 
LIVING 


FOURTH SERIES 


by Fulton J. Sheen 





As full of wisdom and irresistible good humor as its 
three predecessors, Bishop Sheen’s newest book based 
on his famous televised chats covers a host of fasci- 
nating subjects. From Communism to courtship, from 
the atomic bomb to what makes us laugh, each in- 
triguing chapter reveals the author's deep and moving 
faith. Not only his vast and enthusiastic television au- 
dience, but anyone who gives thought to the spiritual 
problems of today will want to own this important new 
book by one of America’s great religious leaders. Illus- 
trated with sprightly and amusing line drawings by Dik 
Browne. $3.95 at your bookstore. 








AA McGRAW-HILL BOOK 











Converted: One Misanthrope 


Christmas cards were not for me. 
I wasn’t exactly a Scrooge about 
Christmas, mind you, but I was 
darned if I could see the point of 
sending out jolly Santa Clauses, or 
English coach scenes, or cute South- 
ern colonels saying “Happy Yule, 
You All.” 

Worse yet were the so called 
religious cards featuring pounds 
of gilt and simpering Infants and 
“glamorized” Madonnas. And Saint 
Josephs who were fugitives from 
old Arrow Collar ads. 

So, I didn’t send Christmas Cards. 

Though actually I wasn’t a misan- 
thrope, and I did believe that an 
appropriate card and perhaps a 
short note at Christmas time is in- 


deed a nice thing to send as well 
as to get. 

And then I discovered the 
Berliner & McGinnis line of cards. 
Here was a true religious feeling 
coupled with the finest in artistic 
taste. Here were cards that ex- 
pressed what I wanted to express— 
the beauty, the humanity, the mi- 
raculous nature of Christ’s natal 
day. 

I'm sending cards this year. 


Berliner & McGinnis cards. To 


see what convinced me write for a 
catalogue and samples to— 


Berliner & McGinnis 
411 Pine Street 
Nevada City, California 














excellent new translation by N. J, 
Dawood (Penguin, $.95) of the 
sacred book of Islam which is also 
the supreme work of classical Arabic 
prose; Philosophers Speak for Them. 
selves, edited by T. V. Smith (Phoe. 
nix Books, 2 volumes, $1.50 each), 
a panoramic survey of Greek thought 
from Thales to Plotinus with liberal 
helpings of Plato and Aristotle that 
makes quite a useful introduction for 
students and the general public; 
Apologia Pro Vita Sua, by John 
Henry Cardinal Newman (Image 
Books, $.95), a reissue of the auto- 
biography in which England’s most 
famous convert put down the intel- 
lectual and psychological history of 
his journey from Canterbury to 
Rome; and, dominating the landscape 
like a Big Bertha, the Summa Contra 
Gentiles of Saint Thomas Aquinas, 
Book Three: Providence, Parts 1 & 2, 
translated by Vernon J. Bourke 
(Image Books, 2 volumes, $.85 each), 
the latest in the praiseworthy project 
to make the architect of Catholic 
thought available to everyone. 
Who now will doubt that the softs, 
despised and ignored as they were by 
the hardbound preservers of the status 
quo, carried on in that troubled fall 
of 1956 a fertile, imaginative, un- 
wearying assault, one destined to go 
down in history with the greatest of 
the lost causes?—-RICHARD GILMAN 


AMERICAN CATHOLICS AND THE INTEL- 
LECTUAL Lire, by John Tracy Ellis, 
with an introduction by Bishop John 
J. Wright (Heritage Foundation, 75 E. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago, $1.25). Here, 
from a Catholic priest and educator, 
are some plain words about a shameful 
situation: the utter failure of the 
Church in America to produce any 
scholarship or any significant numbers 
of intellectuals worth the name. 

Part of the explanation, as Mon- 
signor Ellis sees it, involves the fact 
that Catholics are men of their place 
and era; in the United States they 
share the typical American’s suspicion 
of the intellectual and his idolatry for 
the business tycoon. Part of the blame 
can be laid to two factors over which 
Catholics have had no control: long- 
lived anti-Catholic prejudice which be- 
gan with the Pilgrims, and the ex- 
tended preoccupation of the American 
Church with the immigrants. 
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J. These things admitted, Ellis goes on 
the to deliver a calm, objective, docu- 
abic lics for shortcomings over which they L 
lem- do have control. He criticizes bishops for 
hoe: and religious superiors for failing to 
ch) foster a deep intellectual life in the 0 
’ < “ 
ight seminaries. And he scores Catholic 
ori institutions of higher learning for two THE RECORD HUNTER 
that faults: chasing passing educational 
for fancies while the secular universities “The World’s Largest Selection 
i made the major contributions to a of Recorded Classical Music’ 
slic; ‘ - , . 
mt Catholic field—the revival of scholastic Proudly presents a fabulous collection 
ohn philosophy; and “betraying one an- of classical and religious music on 
“ 4, 
age sian? fy. creating iumerous and com one of the world’s greatest Labels 
uto- peting graduate schools, none of them 
nost adequately staffed or financed. There $ 39 W E S M i N § I E rd 
atel- is, he says, need for Catholic educa- per 5000 Series Single Records and WAL Albums 
r of tional planning on a nationwide scale. record List Price was $5.95 
to Finally, Monsignor Ellis laments the 
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A pleasant mixture of Oriental 
wisdom and mischievous humor 
mark the episodes of the 
“liberation” of a small Chinese 
town. Running through the tale 
is the love story of Ma Chung and a 
beautiful girl Communist. $3.50 


BIRD OF SORROW y 
By JOHN ROMANIELLO Y 





An inspiring 






parable for moderns 





A delightful fantasy peopled with the animals and 
other lesser creatures that played a part in the life of 
the Holy Family. A deeply affecting tale, exquisitely 
told. $2.75 


THE DONKEY WHO 
ALWAYS ee 








Donkey—cow— 4.50 


hand-carved, polychromed 
Creche from Austria 


Stable and 
Holy Family—$12.50 


Three kings— 9.75 


Three 
shepherds— 8.25 


Two angels— 3.50 


One lamb— 1.50 


Complete 
as shown— 40.00 


The Guild Book Shop =—117 East 57 Street, New York 22, New York 








minor notations, bears little general re. 
semblance to what I’ve heard and ob- 
served. An example of what I mean is 
that she doesn’t think Spaniards are 
very religious; another is that she 
thinks Spanish women play a role vast. 
ly inferior to that of men. Besides all 
this, her account of the fiesta’s events 
is exceedingly difficult to follow, which 
suggests that for supplementary read- 
ing, alongside those wonderful photo- 
graphs, it might be best to go back to 
Hemingway’s The Sun Also Rises. It 
isn’t likely, considering Spain’s sense 
of tradition, that Pamplona’s running 
of the bulls could have changed very 
much in 30 years.—R. G. 


Iraty Bumps, by G. E. Kidder Smith 
(Reinhold, $10.00). One of those rare 
books about a special subject which 
deserves a general readership. In span- 
ning the whole development of Italian 
architecture from toe to Alp and from 
peasant farmhouse to the latest cement 
factory, Mr. Smith is not only authori- 
tative but witty as well. He devotes a 
long and fascinating section to the 
piazza, the Italian square which forms 
the core of an urban area and is the 
center of life and trade, a concept that 
almost succeeded in America with the 
village green before it was condemned 
as a waste of space. The author also 
parades before us some imaginative ex- 
amples of Italian folk building—exam- 
ples that would repay study by USS. 
secular and ecclesiastical architects (it 
would be a great pleasure, for instance, 
to have a country chapel inspired by 
the Apulian trulli, the mysterious mush- 
room-shaped homes of stone). Though 
he has a great appreciation for the 
verve of contemporary Italian architects, 
some of whom have reached creative 
heights undreamed of in this country 
with various industrial buildings, kilns, 
markets, exhibition halls, and apart- 
ment houses, Mr. Smith can cast a 
cold eye on some of their near-sighted 
follies which often result in inexcusable 
inconveniences for the human creature. 

—Rocco BEL.inI 
BuTLer’s Lives OF THE SAINTS 
(Kenedy, $39.50). A new and com- 
pletely revised edition of the two-cen- 
turies-old classic. Its editors (or rather 
rewriters and compilers, for they have 
thoroughly revamped and tremendously 
improved upon the rather turgid, naive 
prose of the old Abbé) are the late 
Herbert Thurston, S.J. and Donald Att- 
water, and they have produced one of 
the most delightful, informative and 
accurate hagiographies of any age, hav- 
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ing done a remarkable job of fitting 
some 2,565 lives (upping Butler by 
almost 1,100) into four fat volumes. 
Father Thurston, you may recall, had 
one of the most inquisitive, imagina- 
tive—and suspicious— minds in the 
Church (he was an authority on the 
odd byways of sainthood—levitation, 
mystical marriage, fire-walking, cor- 
poreal lights and other charismata—and 
also on demonology and spiritualism) , 
and he cast a sharp eye on myth and 
pious speculation; you can be sure that 
when he accepts a saintly legend it is 
true. Father Thurston began his work 
on Butler in 1925, and after his death 
in 1939 Mr. Attwater took over, unify- 
ing the presentation, revising unfin- 
ished sections and adding the lives of 
the most recently canonized or beati- 
fied. The biographies themselves run 
from a paragraph or two for minor 
saints to several pages for major and 
popular ones. Each life is followed by 
a brief account of sources, with com- 
ments on their veracity and accuracy. 
In short, a publishing event of great 
importance. 

—CHRISTOPHER WOODHOUSE 


BeowuLr, by Bryher (Pantheon, 
$2.75). A low-pitched novel about life 
in London under the Blitz by an Eng- 
lishwoman who usually chooses much 
more remote historical subjects (Roman 
Britain, the Norman conquest). The 
tile comes from a plaster bulldog, 
named for the hero of the Anglo-Saxon 
epic, who presides over a tea-shop as 
a symbol of British stamina and tenac- 
ity. There is very little action in the 
usual sense, but against a backdrop 
of falling buzz-bombs and wailing 
sirens the shop’s proprietors and pa- 
trons dream, argue, exchange obser- 
vations and indulge in interior mono- 
logues, managing to come through the 
ordeal with their chins still up, ready 
to go on with the near-craven, near- 
heroic business of life. A weak cup of 
tea, perhaps, for Americans nourished 
on the angry brews of recent fiction, 
but the quieter novelistic virtues de- 
serve a hearing now and then. 
—Hatpan WHEY 


THE Mopern Cuurcn, by Edward D. 
Mills ( Frederick A. Praeger, $9.75). A 
general, -all-denominational survey of 
current church design and construction 
by an English architect. Mr. Mills 
briefly sketches the “background of 
Christian church building, then gets 
right down to the essentials of the 


church itself: the planning, acoustics, 
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As your plane sweeps down to Shannon, or \i 
your ship sails into Cobh, you will sense the 
warmth that awaits you. A welcome only the 
Emerald Isle can give, as big as an Irish 
heart. For this is the Land of Welcome...the 


land you'll love! 


Tour Donegal, Dublin, Killarney. Visit the 
Hill of Tara, the Mountains of Connemara 
... the land of Shaw, Yeats and Synge. Be 
sure to kiss the Blarney Stone. 
endless delights in an Irish holiday! And you 
can see Ireland for as little as $10 a day, 


all-inclusive! 


Write Dept. E, 33 East 50th Street, New 
York 22 for your set of Irish travel booklets. 
Book your trip through your Travel Agent. 


IRISH TOURIST INFORMATION BUREAU 


NEW YORK-—833 East 50th Street 
CHICAGO—135 South La Salle Street / 
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Trappistine Quality Caramels 





The nuns of Mount St. Mary’s 
Abbey in Wrentham, Mas- 
sachusetts are now offering 
their caramels . . . the very 
finest product they can 
praise. It is the achievement 
of a monastic craft -made 
perfect over the centuries. 


made with pure cream 


Within the Cloister the Trappistine nuns today 
live in the same silence and solitude, the prayer 
and labor of the twelfth century. 

Perfection is the trademark of the monastic 
life. The nuns pray and labor with the same spirit. 
In the fields, the gardens, the dairy, the bakery 
as in the church the spirit is identical . . . that 
is perfection. 

Candy making has a major role in this mo- 
nastic ideal. Following ancient traditions of their 
order, the nuns, over long years of patient study, 
have produced a caramel that is perfect in flavor, 
texture and freshness. With the skill and detail 
they put into all their monastic endeavors the 
nuns have combined ingredients of the purest 
quality . . . and to insure that the very best milk 
products are used in their candy, the nuns use 
the milk from their own dairy. 

The product is a caramel . .. Trappistine Caramel 

. . a perfect blend of nourishment and delicious 
flavor. 

Trappistine Caramels come to you 
packed in attractive gift boxes. 
The price: 1 pound, $1.65 
Postage prepaid in the U.S. 
Cistercian Nuns 
of the Strict Observance 
Mount Saint Mary’s Abbey 
Wrentham, Massachusetts 





> Trappistine Original Christmas Cards 
$1.10 a package of 12 cards, 
6 designs 
postage prepaid in the United States 































Pure Fruit Preserves and 
Sparkling Wine Jellies... 


Let the monks of St. Joseph’s Abbey 
make your Christmas gift giving easy 
and pleasant by providing you with 
fine gifts that will appeal to anyone 
who loves fine foods! The monks have 
blended conscientious workmanship 
with the finest ingredients to produce 
gifts for the hard to please and dis- Made and packed 
criminating. Choose your Christmas PY, the Monks of St. 
gifts from the assortments below. 


Joseph’s Abbey, 
Spencer, Mass. 


ASSORTMENT 1J—Twelve 12 oz. jars of pure fruit jams and jellies— 


12 different flavors ................... 


Stay asd Seep Aekecs Agaeen te eaneeec eee: $7.75 


ASSORTMENT 2W—Six 8 oz. jars of crystal wine jellies—6 different 


SA Re ee ER ke ce 


AREER AG dirs PAGAL AL Se eat aa $4.25 


ASSORTMENT 3R—Six 10 oz. jars of garden fresh piccalilli type— 


Monastery Garden Relish ......... 


Beitaeg Ste Metab eg eo abcschst a iraateced chee $2.95 


ASSORTMENT 43—Six 12 oz. jars of pure fruit jams and jellies—6 


assorted flavors ......................... 


Eeseneeas Se RUR MR lopub ys hg sos oosyoe-ohsesivndnsa5. $4.25 


ALL prices include postage prepaid—send your orders to 
TRAPPIST PRESERVES, St. Joseph’s Abbey, Spencer, Mass. 














Madonna and Child 


from oil painting by 
Sister Mary Janet, B.V.M. 
Mundelein College, Chicago 


from the collection of 
contemporary Christian 
art on the theme of 
Christmas now being 
featured on greeting 
cards produced by 


CARILLON PRESS 
Elmhurst 73, N. Y. 














Would you help a poor parish, that 
does not have a school, to buy a 
school bus, to enable over one 
hundred children to go to a Catholic 
school in a neighboring city. 

T will drive the bus. 

Any donation will help. 


Father Joseph A. Curtin, O.M.l1. 
St. Ann’s Catholic Church 
Ashland, Virginia 
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BANQUET TABLES 






DIRECT PRICES 
and DISCOUNTS 

To Churches, Schools, 
Ciubs, Institutions. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


THE MONROE COMPANY 
415 CHURCH ST. COLFAX, IOWA 


% 


CALENDAR OF CHURCH FEASTS 


1957 


DESK CALENDAR (512 x 8'4), spirally bound 
@ $1.00 (plus 25¢ handling charge). 40% 
Dealer’s discount on 10 or more. 
BOOKLET CALENDAR purse or missal size 
@ 25¢. 

>» Each month illustrated. 

» Accurate and convenient for revising 
your missal to simpler form decreed by 
Sacred Congregation of Rites. 

> Ideal for Christmas Card. 

ANN H. GRILL 


6332 N. Magnolia, Chicago 40, Illinois 


FOLDING 
CHAIRS 








heating, flooring, materials, furnishings 
and costs—naturally enough Mr. Mills 
puts them in pounds and shillings—al] 
of which demand greater attention than 
is usual from both pastor and building 
committee. He concludes with data on 
the technical requirements of different 
denominations. There are 64 pages of 
excellent photographs of contemporary 
churches (a good third of them Catho. 
lic) in several countries, plus numerous 
drawings throughout the text, and it is 
evident that the dreadful idea that any. 
one would want to build anything but 
a nice, neat, contemporary church has 
never entered Mr. Mills’ head. “If we 
do not build churches in keeping with 
the spirit of the age,” he says, “we shall 
be admitting that [the religious spirit] 
no longer possesses the same vitality as 
[the spirit that motivates] our secular 
buildings,” and a wholly commendable 
viewpoint it is.—R. B. 


Tue Executive Lire, by the editors of 
Fortune (Doubleday, $3.50). The edi- 
tors of our biggest business journal, 
unhampered for once by the necessity 
of protecting the feelings of advertisers 
—since no names are used in their 
more horrifying case histories—have 
taken a saucer-eyed look at our man- 
eating economic machine and _ have 
proved that if you think things are 
tough at the bottom just wait until you 
get to the top. After a survey of who 
the executives are, how they get their 
jobs and how hard they work, the For- 
tune men go on to tell us why execu- 
tives crack up, how to fire one, how to 
retire one and how (if you’re still inter- 
ested) to become one. Though the au- 
thors draw no conclusions, it is ap- 
parent that something is drastically 
wrong with a system that leaves robust 
Americans bundles of fear and neurosis, 
saps their moral and creative energies, 
and makes it impossible for them to 
succeed without crushing other people 
in the process. The whole idea of work, 
this book implicitly asserts, has been 
utterly divorced from its Christian 
character.—GABRIEL VOIGHT 


THE Sounp or Waves, by Yukio Mi- 
shima (Knopf, $3.00). A story about 
the love of a young couple in a Japa- 
nese fishing village, told with compas- 
sion and delicacy and in an unadorned 
style. The plot is simple enough: will 
Shunji, the rough fisherman, meet 
Hatsue, the pearldiver recently re- 
turned to her home after a long ab- 
sence?—and once together, will they 
overcome the obstacles (unsympathetic 
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parents, village gossip, a lecherous 
claimant to Hatsue) that stand in the 
way of their marriage? What distin- 
guishes Mishima’s handling of these 
basic materials is the dimension of 
universality he gives them; in lifting 
his love story from its parochial back- 
ground he joins the rapidly increasing 
group of new authors—Greek, South 
African, Indian, Canadian-— who are 
forging out of their special scenes a 
true world literature. 

—Boris YAMPOLSKY 


FairH AND PrejJupice, by John Henry 
Cardinal Newman, edited by members 
of the Birmingham Oratory (Sheed & 
Ward, $2.50). Nine previously unpub- 
lished sermons, surprising in their 
revelation of the depth and beauty of 
the Catholicism that was offered to the 
common people of an average parish 
in Victorian England. Among the out- 
standing single pieces are the ascetical 
“Surrender to God” and “The Infi- 
delity of the Future,” with its uncom- 
fortably accurate predictions. 
—Cuartes Harsurr 


IMAGINARY PROMENADES IN ITALY, by 
Eugene Berman (Pantheon, $12.50). 
A collection of sketches by one of the 
foremost draftsmen of our time. What 
Berman has done is to improvise, 
beautifully, upon Italian buildings, 
streets, statues, cities and people— 
much as, say, 18th century composers 
built their concerti around memories 
of their Italian tours. The result is a 
first-rate work of the imagination, in 
which a lyrical waywardness is dis- 
tilled from a solid base of reality. 
—B. Y. 


Tue CuristIAN Vision, edited by Mary 
Ellen Evans (Newman, $4.25). A 
buoyant collection of some 50 essays 
from the English magazine Life of the 
Spirit. Mainly concerned with lay 
asceticism, the writings range from art 
and science to the spiritual life of a 
housewife, maintaining throughout an 
exhilarating level of literary excellence, 
philosophical insight 2nd fundamental 
optimism.—C. H. 


MEMOIRS FROM THE HOUSE OF THE 
Deap, by Feodor Dostoevski (Oxford, 
$3.50). An excellent new translation of 
Dostoevski’s classic account (thinly 


disguised as fiction) of his years in a 
Siberian labor camp, to which he had 
been sentenced for possessing forbid- 
den political literature. One striking 
truth that emerges from this book is 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Full color and monochrome reproductions from 
manuscript illuminations, drawings and book illustrations. 


SEND TEN CENTS TO COVER MAILING TO 


OLSEN PRESS 


22 NUTTMAN STREET, NEWARK 3, N.J. 








Reprints available 


THOMAS MERTON'S 
The Tower of Babel 


25¢ each (no reduction on bulk 
orders) 


Write: JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 16 





The Paraclete Book Center 


1076 Lexington Avenue 
(at 76 St.) 
New York 21, New York 


Telephone: REgent 4-8060 
Write for free catalogue 

















PIO DECIMO PRESS 


publisher of Christmas cards since 
1940. Issuing now also the line of 
TRAPPIST ORIGINALS (Ky.) A sample box 
of 20 sells for $2.00. Write for the new 


Christmas folder. 


PIO DECIMO PRESS, Baden Sta., St. Louis 15, Mo. 





Distributist Literature 
Books by Belloc, Chesterton, Gill 
and many others on 


Catholic Sociology 


Write for free leaflets and price lists 


David Hennessy’s Bookshop 
Rossville, Staten Island 9, N. Y. 









PAX 


NO. 2 

is just off the press. 
dais by 

E. E. Cummings, 

Claire McAllister, 
Richard Gilman. 

Cover by Ad Reinhardt. 
If you're good at 
catching comets 


by the tail, reach for 


PAX 


5 issues $1 


PAX/ 377 4th Avenue, New York 16 














DEVIN-ADAIR 
FALL BOOKS 


St. Francis and the Poet 
Poems on St. Francis of Assisi 

from 1200 A.D. to the Present 

EDITED BY ELIZABETH B. PATTERSON 
A selection of the 100 best poems of 
700 years, in a distinctively designed 


volume to enjoy and treasure. A perfect 
gift book. Illustrated, $3.50 


Stories of Liam O'Flaherty 
INTRODUCTION BY VIVIAN MERCIER 


Forty-two of the greatest stories by the 
author of The Informer. “He has a vast 
sense of life’s mystery and beauty.” 
—Frank O'Connor. 432 pages, $5.00 


A Short History of Ireland 
BY ROGER CHAUVIRE 


Concise, witty, objective, as only a bril- 
liant Frenchman could write it. 160 
pages, $3.00 


Language for Everybody 
What It Is and How to Master It 
BY MARIO PEI 


A background book on how languages 
originate, develop, and influence one 
another; and a practical book on how 
to improve one’s own language and 
learn foreign tongues quickly. Illus- 
trated, 352 pages, $5.00 


Violent Truce 

A Military Observer Looks at the 
Arab-Israeli Conflict, 1951-1955 
BY COMMANDER 

E. H. HUTCHISON, USNR 


The former head of the Israel-Jordan 
Mixed Armistice Commission gives the 
straight facts about the explosive Arab- 
Israeli situation. Illustrated, 224 pages, 


$3.50 
The White Nights 


Pages from a Russian Doctor's Notebook 
BY BORIS SOKOLOFF, M.D. 

An exciting account of Revolutionary 
Russia: by the head of Kerensky’s De- 
fense Commission. The story of ap- 
peasement, brainwashing, Lenin’s over- 
throw of democracy. 320 pages, $3.75 
THE DEVIN-ADAIR CO., Dept. J 

23 E. 26th St., New York 10 
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that present-day Soviet Russia, with its 
mass executions, forced labor and gen- 
eral impoverishment of the human 
spirit, is merely the extension of an 
inhuman national existence already laid 
down more than a century ago.—B. Y. 


A Pato Turoucu Genesis, by Bruce 
Vawter, C\M. (Sheed & Ward, $4.00), 
takes the reader through the mists sur- 
rounding the Creation of Man and 
man’s first spoken contact with his 
Creator. Genesis is one of the most dif- 
ficult of Scriptural books, with its al- 
ternate and contradictory readings and 
its resistance to being reconciled with 
recently established scientific facts. 
Father Vawter faces up squarely to the 
problem, with the result that the con- 
flicts are intelligently resolved, the 
route properly mapped and the reader, 
his confidence restored, can plunge se- 
renely into the Old Testament wilder- 
ness of history, poetry, aphorisms, die- 
tary regulations, architectural advice, 
legalistics, biography and devotional 
writing.—C. W. 


Tue Soutn anp West oF It: Jreland 
and Me, by Oriana Atkinson (Random 
House, $4.00). The wife of The New 
York Times’ drama critic adds to her 
“and me” series (Moscow, Manhattan) 
with an in-and-out volume that con- 
tains tips on hotels and restaurants, 
advice on how to get heat from close- 
fisted landlords, and taxis where none 
exist, some amusing speculation on the 
Irish character and some rather co- 
quettish descriptions of what happened 
to her.as she plied up and down the 
Emerald Isle gathering material for 
this book.—O. B. 


THomas MERTON: A BisLiocraPHy, by 
Frank Dell’Isola (Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy, $3.50). Bibliographies are 
generally reserved for dead masters or 
at least elderly ones, so it is a little 
surprising to see Father Merton made 
the subject of one. However, for those 
who want to have at their fingertips 
data on everything the Trappist author 
has ever published, including blurbs 
for the dust jackets of other people’s 
books, plus a compendium of critical 


writings about him, this book is it. 


—R.G. 


MEN AND Garpens, by Nan Fairbrother 
(Knopf, $5.00). A history, critique and 
appreciation of one of man’s most satis- 
fying recreations. A fine book for read- 
ers who hope to garden or for gardeners 
who can read. 





CHRISTMAS CARD SOURCES 

CARILLON PRESS, 93-26 Corona Avenue, Elm- 
hurst, New York 

THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART, 11150 
East Boulevard, Cleveland 6, Ohio 

LAUREN FORD distributed through many 
Catholic bookstores throughout the U. S. 

THE GUILD BOOK sHop, 117 East 57th 
Street, New York 22, New York 

MOUNT SAVIOUR RELIGIOUS ARTICLES SHOP, 
P.O. Box 272, Elmira, New York 

THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART SALES DESK, 
111 West 53rd Street, New York 19 

PIO DECIMO PRESS, Box 53, Baden Station, 
St. Louis 15, Missouri 

ST. LEO sHOoP, 118 Washington Street, New- 
port, Rhode Island 

SERRANA GREETING CARDS, 652 Canyon Road, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 

THE WALTERS ART GALLERY LIBRARIAN, Bal- 
timore 1, Maryland 





STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, 
United States Code, Section 233) sHOWING 
THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCU- 
LATION OF JUBILEE published monthly at 
New York, N. Y. for September 11, 1956. 

1. The names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, Edward 
Rice, Jr., 377 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y.; 
Editor, Edward Rice, Jr., 377 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. 16, N. Y.; Managing Editor, Robert 
L. Reynolds, 377 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, 
N. Y.; Business Manager, John P. Grady, 
377 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 

2. The owner is: (if owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding 1 percent or more of total amount 
of stock. If not owned by a corporation, 
the names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by a part- 
nership or other unincorporated firm, its 
name and address, as well as that of 
each individual member, must be given.) 
A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., 377 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y.; Edward Rice, Jr., 
President, 377 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 percent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
Edward Rice, Jr., 377 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
16, N. Y. 

4, Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting; also the state- 
ments in the two paragraphs show the 
affant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and secu- 
rities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed 
through the mails or. otherwise, to paid 
subscribers during the 12 months preced- 
ing the date shown above was: (This in- 
formation is required from daily, weekly, 
semiweekly, and triweekly newspapers 
only.) Not required. 

Signed: Epwarp Rice, Jr., Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
Ist day of October, 1956. 

[sax] Epwarp A. PARCELS 
(My commission expires March 30, 1958.) 
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YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFTS UNDER ONE ROOF 


.. JUBILEE’s roof, we mean. You can accomplish a 
t saving of time, energy (and money) by giving the 
on your list subscriptions to America’s most 


HO WOULD LIKE JUBILEE? Just about everybody. Priests, 
huns, brothers; doctors, lawyers, relatives, friends... - 

ECIAL GIFT RATES JUBILEE’s special money-saving 
Christmas gift rates: Three 1-year subscriptions for $10.00; 
additional subscriptions, $3.00 each. You can even include your- 
self, if you’re not a subscriber. The minimum for the special 
rate is three. (Of course, you can send in one or two subscrip- 
tions at the regular rate of $4.00 each.) 

NLY THE FACTS, MA’AM That’s all we need. Use the card 


prized Catholic magazine. . . . The procedure is sim- 
ple—all you have to do is tell us who they are and 
we'll do the rest. 


at the left to send us the names and addresses of those to 
whom you want to give JUBILEE. Well before Christmas we'll 
send you a handsome gift card and envelope for each gift you 
order. (We’d appreciate payment with your order, but we’ll bill 
you later if you wish.) Please add $1.00 for Canada, $2.00 for 
all other foreign subscriptions. 

>» Note: Many priests, sisters and missionaries cannot afford 
JUBILEE. You can enter a gift order for an unknown JUBILEE 
enthusiast which we’ll fill from our list. 





UNCLE PETER 
AND THE 
CODFISH HILL 
MOB 


$3.00 EACH 


13) THE RECONSTRUCTED CARMELITE 
MISSAL, by Margaret Rickert. A beautiful 
study of the discovery and reconstruction 
of an extraordinary 14th century Carmelite 
Missal almost completely destroyed by a 
vandalic Victorian book collector. ith 
two plates in full color, 82 in black & 
white. Of great interest to liturgists, artists 
+ eal literate people. (List price, 


$2.50 EACH 


12) SATAN, Edited by Father Bruno de 
Jesus-Marie. An unusual kind of thriller. 
A ‘oup of scholars, mostly French Car- 
melites, write about the Devil’s existence 
and nature, his role in art and literature, 
and his manifestations in possession and 
diabolism. (List price, $5.50). 


27) THE GEOGRAPHY OF HUNGER, by 
Josué de Castro. A world-famous Brazilian 
scientist shows how conservation and de- 
velopment of the earth’s food resources— 
not artificial means of population control 
—are t answers to undernourishment 
and starvation. An important book. (List 
price, $5.00) 


28) MODERN CHRISTIAN REVOLUTION- 
ARIES, edited by Donald Attwater. How 
five independent and highly original think- 
ers—Soren Kierkegaard, G. K. Chesterton, 
Eric Gill, C. F. Andrews and Nicolas 
Berdyaev—discovered that a dynamic, rev- 
olutionary Christianity is the only answer 
to the corruption of Western civilization. 
(List price, $4.00) 


$2.00 EACH 


14) SOUTHERN PARISH, by Joseph H. 
Fichter, S.J. The controversial first vol- 
ume of Father Fichter’s detailed study of 
the dynamics of a city parish. He ana- 
lyzes the role of both clergy and laity 
in the parish and comes up with some 
Foo) and siartling answers. (List price, 


21) IMMORTAL DIAMOND, edited by 


Uncle Peter’s.been robbed! It had to happen sooner or later, 

what with Uncle’s old-fashioned methods and the fact that the 
Codfish Hill mob has been operating around Kipper’s Landing. Seems 
that when the first ice began to form, Uncle transferred his books 
from under the dock to a friend’s barn, stacking them in an 
unoccupied stall. Then he sat down with a shotgun across his knees 
to watch. Nothing happened for a few days; then, as we got the 
story, the milk truck drove up on its daily call. Uncle watched 

idly as two men entered the barn. He thought they took longer 
than usual, but when they had finished loading the milk cans and 
drove off, he waved them a cheerful good-bye. You know the rest: 
a river of milk on the barn floor and almost all of Uncle’s books 
missing. Uncle was fit to be tied, but at least the experience 
has given him a healthy respect for the Codfish boys. Incidentally, 
the thieves didn’t have time for everything; there are still a few 
copies left of each title below. Send for them while they last. 


They’re all half price or less... 


Norman Weyand, S.J. Eleven Jesuits com- 
ment on the life and lovely lines of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, one of the seminal re- 
ligious poets of our time. (List price $5.00) 


22) LOVE AND VIOLENCE, edited by 
Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.C.D. Doctors, art 
and literary critics, en sate wg wed and 
theologians probe the relationship between 
two of the deepest manifestations of man’s 
mind and soul. (List price, $4.00) 


26) THE ASCENT TO TRUTH, by Thomas 
Merton. A study of mysticism and, more 
particularly, of the mystical doctrine of 
Saint John of the Cross, by one of Amer- 
ica’s most outstanding Catholic writers. 
(List price, $3.50) 


$1.50 EACH 


7) SELECTION I, edited ¥ 4 Cecily Hast- 
ings and Donald Nicholl. wide-ranging 
and provocative collection of articles from 
English and European journals that give 
the latest Catholic opinion in many 
branches of thought. Among the contribu- 
tors are Josef Pieper and Victor White, 
O.P. (List price, $3.00) 


8) ST. BENEDICT JOSEPH LABRE, by 
Agnes de Gorce. The story of the 
strange and wonderful beggar-saint, a 
monk without a cloister, who in his wan- 
derings was a witness to eternity, and in 
his ge og to the treasures of heaven. 
(List price, $3.00) 


9) THE NEW TOWER OF BABEL, 
Dietrich Von Hildebrand. A Fordham 
fessor writes a wise, calm and inspiring 
indictment of contemporury secularism. 
Learned, but free from technical jargon, 
these essays are on such themes as beauty, 
education, personality and e ncy—how 
they have been perverted and how we can 
restore their true Christian meaning. (List 
price, $3.00) 


17) THE WEAKLING and THE ENEMY, 
by crearee Mauriac. Two short novels in 
which Nobel Prize winner Mauriac probes 
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the nature of love and hate against 
background of rural, Jansenistic France 
(List price, $3.00) 


18) THERESE, by Francois Mauriac. O: 
of Muuriac’s greatest works, the penetra- 
tion of the soul of a woman who tries 
live evilly but 1s redeemed by her inhere 
courage and dignity. (List price, $3.00) 


23) GOD AND THE ._SUPERNATURAL, 
edited by Father Cuthbert, O.F.M. ch 
Four distinguished English Catholics—M. C, 
D’Arcy, S.J., Christopher Dawson, C. C. 
Martindale, S.J., and E. I. Watkin—explain 
central Catholic doctrines in lucid essays 
addressed to the ordinarily intelligent 
reader. (List price, $3.00) . 


24) TO SEE PETER, by Richard Baumann, 
A German Lutheran minister describes 
his pilgrimage to Rome, undertaken to test” 
his own convictions against the claims of) 
the papacy. A thoughtful book with an 
ecumenical spirit. Translated by Rev. John 
M. Oesterreicher. (List price, 93.00) q 


25) CONFLICT AND LIGHT, edited by 
Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.C. A percep- 
tive anthology in which a group of Psye 
chiatrists, doctors and priests examine the 
nature of sanity, wholeness and holiness. 
(List price, $2.75) 


$1.00 EACH 


10) ADVENT, by Jean Danielou. A pro-- 
ound essay on conversion in which Father | 
anielou traces the fulfillment of prophecy 
in “yy? | a examines the transcendent 
role of the Cross in leading men to truth. 
(List price, $2.50) ; 


11) ST. PAUL’S GOSPEL, by Ronald 
Knox. An admirably clear exposition of © 
St. Paul’s teachings concerning the way 
Christ lives in his Church and in us. Msgr. 7 
Knox’s experience as translator of the Holy” 
Bible makes him an especially well-fitte 
commentator. (List price, $1.75) 


16) GOD’S WAYFARER. by Irina Gorain-~ 
off. A moving and excellently written ac- 
cuunt of a pilgrimage to Rome by a Rus- 
sian Catholic woman who set forth with 
no money and no worldly goods except a 
change of clothes and a wooden cross 
about her neck. (List price, $2.50) 4 


19) THE SITUATION OF POETRY, by 

Jacques and Raissa Maritain. Four essays | 
on the relations between poe: mystic- | 
$2.75) ne and knowledge. (List price, ~ 


20) AN ESSAY ON CHRISTIAN PHILOS- | 
OPHY, by Jacques Maritain. A good, short © 
study which stands as a guide to Dr. Mari- 
tain’s massive synthesis of Thomism and 
modern thought. (List price, $2.75) 


29) MY RUSSIAN YESTERDAYS, by Cath- 
erine de Hueck. With charm and nostalgia, — 
the foundress of the Friendship House 
movement recalls her girlhood days in 
pre-Soviet Russia, when vigil lights burned 
beneath ikons in every Russian home. 
(List price, $2.50) 








